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Present-Day Protestantism. 


——_~>— 


II. 


PERHAPS one of the least amiable features in Protestant 
controversy is the unwillingness, I might almost say the 
absolute refusal, to accept any proof that the charges brought 
against Catholics are unfounded. It might be thought that 
religious Protestants would be gratified to find that the Catholic 
Church was not as bad as they had imagined ; that they would 
be pleased if she exonerated herself from idol-worship, Bible- 
suppression, persecution, and the numerous other crimes which 
are fathered upon her by controversialists ; that they would 
rejoice if it could be shown that convents were not hot-beds of 
cruelty and immorality, that priests were not zfso facto un- 
redeemed villains, that Jesuits were not invariably liars and 
deceivers. The exact reverse, however, is the case; no sooner 
does a Catholic repel as untrue any one of the charges given 
above, than the whole force of Protestantism is directed to 
show that the accusation is justified. It is this trait, which it is 
hardly too much to call unamiable, that accounts for the ready 
credence extended to every real or fictitious “ex-priest” or 
“ex-nun.” Priests and nuns, so long as they are true to their 
Church, are at best suspect, even if it be not assumed as an axiom 
that they are incapable of aught but lying; but no sooner do they 
abandon their profession than the mantle of truth falls upon them, 
and their statements are accepted with greediness. The long list 
of exposed frauds, from the days of Titus Oates down to such 
modern lights as Slattery, Ruthven, and Ellen Golding, in no 
way chills the warmth of the welcome given to the next 
specimen of the class. No matter how preposterous the charge 
may be, how clearly its absurdity may be demonstrated, Pro- 
testantism never withdraws it, even when it promises to do so. 
In this, as in so many other cases, Protestantism does what it 
accuses Catholics of teaching; while charging Catholics with 
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saying that no faith is to be kept with heretics, it unblushingly 
refuses to fulfil its own promises to Catholics. 

No charge is dearer to the Protestant controversialist than 
that Rome hates the Bible, and does her best to suppress it. It 
is of no avail to point out the number of Bibles printed in 
various languages before the Reformation, and the innumerable 
copies in manuscript made before printing was invented ; or to 
show that the very condemnation of Galileo,! which they are 
never tired of quoting, was based on the ground that his theory 
was contrary to the teaching of Holy Scripture. Trifles such 
as these cannot be allowed for a moment to weigh against the 
great Protestant tradition, even when evidence to the contrary is 
supplied by those who bring the charge, as in an instance which 
I propose to cite. 

One of the greatest Protestant lights of recent times was 
Pastor Chiniquy, one of the few real ex-priests who have graced 
the Protestant platform. An illustration of his methods of 
attack and evasion was given in this Magazine on a former 
occasion; I now propose to show, from his own lips, the 
falseness of the charge of “hatred of the Word of God” and of 
“wrenching the Bible from the hands of your children,” with 
which he delighted his Protestant hearers. 

These phrases are taken from the “dedication” to his most 
popular work, Forty Years in the Church of Rome. Yet—will it 
be believed ?—the very first page of that book contains the most 
ample refutation of his statements. Having told us that his 
father had studied in the Theological Seminary of Quebec, but 
subsequently “changed his mind, studied law, and became a 


notary,” he proceeds : 


Before leaving the Seminary of Quebec my father had received 
From one of the Superiors,? as a token of his esteem, a beautiful French 
and Latin Bible. TZhat Bible was the first book, after the A, B, C, in 
which I was taught to read. My mother selected the chapters which 
she considered the most interesting for me ; and J read them every day 
with the greatest attention and pleasure. I was even so much pleased 
with several chapters, that I read them over and over again till I knew 
them by heart. When eight or nine years of age, I had learned by 


1 It is well to remember, as pointed out in the Church Times of February 1ogth, 
that Copernicus, who to some extent anticipated Galileo, ‘‘ was fiercely attacked by 
Luther, who held that he was contradicting the Scripture, and in Lutheran fashion 
called him ‘an arrogant fool’; the gentle Melanchthon called on the secular power to 
put his mischievous doctrines down.” 

* Italics mine. 
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heart the history of the creation and the fall of man; the deluge; the 
sacrifice of Isaac; the history of Moses; the plagues of Egypt; the 
sublime hymn of Moses after crossing the Red Sea; the history of 
Samson; the most interesting events of the life of David; several 
Psalms ; all the speeches and parables of Christ ; and the whole history 
of the sufferings and death of our Saviour as narrated by John. 


Nor was this all; the youthful Chiniquy used on Sunday 
evenings to recite to friends assembled at the house “the most 
beautiful parts of the Old and New Testament,” or would give 
“some chapters of the Gospels” to farmers in their buggies. 

The fact (?) that a priest subsequently came to the house—“‘it 
was his first visit to our home”—and endeavoured to obtain the 
Bible, cannot annul the passages I have quoted ; nor is it easy 
to accept the statement that the priest said to Chiniquy fére : 


You know the duties of a curate ; you know it is my painful duty 
to come here, get the Bible from you, and burn it— 


and to suppose that he was not told under what circumstances 
and from whom the Bible had been received. 

This by the way. I propose now to give an illustration of 
the kind of evidence which is adduced in support of the 
Protestant thesis, and of the action of Protestants when its 
nature is pointed out. 

In the November number of the egregious Colonel Whale’s 
broadsheet, Protestants on Guard, appeared the following, which 
I quote verbatim : 


We have just received another proof that the Protestant belief is 
quite correct ; this time from St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


ROME AND THE BIBLE. 

In order that all may know that the opposition of Rome to the 
Word of God is not ignorant and misled, but a determined enmity to 
God self-confessed, we give the following extract from an authoritative 
document :— 

Advice to Pope Julius 11. 
Given by the Cardinals on his Election to the Throne. 
The original document can be seen in the Paris National 
Library, fol. B, No. 1088, vol. ii. pp. 641—650. 

“. . Of-all the counsels that we can offer your holiness, we have 
kept the most necessary to the last. We must open our eyes well and 
exercise all possible force in the matter, viz.:—To permit the reading 
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of the Gospel as little as possible, especially in the common tongue in 
all those countries under your jurisdiction. 
“ Let the very little suffice that is usually read in the Mass and let 


no one be permitted to read more. 
‘So long as the pecple will be content with that little, your interests 


will prosper, but as soon as the people want to read more your interests 


will begin to fail. 
“This is the book which more than any other has raised against us 


the disturbances and tempests by which we are almost lost. 

“Tn fact if anyone examines diligently and compares the teaching of 
the Bible with what takes place in our churches he will soon find 
discord, and will see that our teaching is very often different from it, 


and still more frequently contrary to it. 
** And if the people understand this they will never cease challeng- 
ing us till all be divulged, and then we shall become the object of 


universal scorn and hatred. 
“Therefore it is necessary to withdraw the Bible from the sight of 


the people but with great caution in order not to raise tumults.” ! 


I at once recognized this as an old friend, and wrote to the 
South Coast Bible Association, enclosing a copy of the C.T.S. 
tract in which is exposed the history of the pamphlet from 
which the passages are taken, and challenging the authen- 
ticity of the quotation. In reply I was informed that it was 
extracted from a publication bearing the singularly inappro- 
priate title of Words of Life and Beauty, edited by Mr. George 
Goodman, member of a firm of solicitors in Bishopsgate, to 
whom I forthwith wrote, enclosing a copy of the C.T.S. 
pamphlet, Zhe Letter of the Three Bishops, which should be 
obtained by those who wish to know the full history of the 
document quoted. Briefly, I may say—for some explanation 
is necessary to the understanding of what follows—that the 
quotation is from a pamphlet published by one Peter Paul 
Vergerio, who became a Protestant in 1548. Father Bridgett 
thinks it was intended as a satire rather than a forgery—the 
writer “could not have counted on the easy credulity or 
gobemoucherte of English Protestants”—but its nature is suffi- 
ciently shown by another passage, which Father Bridgett 
translates : 

With regard to ceremonies, it was a good contrivance in ‘old times 
to add balsam to the oil, but it might be well to add now some still 
more precious liquor, and to call it manna—to pour some vinegar into 


1 Published by the South Coast Bible Association, 7, King’s Road, St. Leonard’s- 
on-Sea. Price 4d. per dozen. 
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the baptismal water, since our Lord drank vinegar on the cross, and to 
have the Hebrew alphabet written on the floor, as well as the Latin and 
Greek, in the consecration of churches, though, in fact, the people are 
equally ignorant of all. In consecrating priests it would be good to rub 
their whole faces with oil, not their hands only, for if a little oil has 
such sanctifying power, how much more will a great deal have! And 
let the Bishops carry, not small particles only of relics in their pectoral 
crosses, but whole heads or arms hung by thick ropes round their 
necks. The old ceremonies were invented by former Popes; well, are 
not you, Pope Julius, as much Supreme Pontiff as any of them? Why, 
then, should you not improve on your predecessors ? 


Mr. Goodman acknowledged the receipt of the pamphlet in 
a letter from which I quote the following (italics mine) : 


“Father” Bridgett appears to have satisfied himself that the 
document which you admit to be genuine is a satire. That part of it 
which I published will scarcely however bear being so read. J have not 
seen the original document, but am making inquiries. Have you a true 
copy of the original document that you could either give or lend me? 
. . . I will write to you further when I have been able to satisfy myself 
upon the truth or otherwise of your contention. 

I notice you call yourselves a Truth Society, and seem to object 
to its being represented that you oppose the free circulation of the 
common Scriptures in the common tongue. If this is so, may I ask do 
you publish any edition of the Scriptures in English ? 


Readers will not fail to observe the characteristic endeavour to 
shift the ground of inquiry, and the admission that Mr. Goodman 
had not even seen the work from which he proposed to quote, 
and which he styled “an authoritative document.” One of my 
club boys once said: “ That’s the work of Protestants: you show 
‘em they’re wrong and they come at you with Thessalonians.” 
However, I pointed out to Mr. Goodman that he could see a copy 
of Vergerio in the British Museum, of which Father Bridgett 
gave the press mark, and that although there was no necessity 
for our publishing the Sacred Scriptures, on account of the 
existence of numerous editions, we published the Gospels at 
a penny each, of which copies would be sent him. 

At the end of a fortnight, having heard nothing from 
Mr. Goodman, I wrote to remind him of the fact. His brief 
reply ran: 

I am in receipt of your letter, but still await the copy of the 
Testament published by your Society, which you promised should 
reach me. I have up to the present done nothing, as I expected to 
hear from you as promised. 
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I then pointed out to Mr. Goodman that I certainly had 
not “ promised ” to send him “a copy of the Testament published 
by (our) Society,” but, on the contrary, had told him that we 
did zot publish one; that he had promised to write when he 
had looked into the matter; and that it was unnecessary to 
point out to one who had had the advantage of a legal training 
that whether we published a New Testament or not, could not 
even remotely affect the question about which I had written. 

In his next letter, Mr. Goodman said : 


I do not consider myself justified in circulating anything that is 
false. Jf Jam satisfied that the document is a mere skit, I shall be 
prepared to acknowledge it, and will consider how dest it should be done 
without extending the admission to the question: Is the Church of Rome 
the enemy of the Word of God? ... I will take an opportunity of 
examining the original at the British Museum, and ¢f the passages you 
underline appear to be fairly translated, I shall judge them to be 
satirical. You must allow me time, as I can hardly spare sufficient to 
do this. It is ov/y(!) from a sense of fair play that I undertake it. 


I need not trouble the reader with my answer to this; 
but before giving Mr. Goodman’s next letter, I will ask my 
readers to refer back to the extract given on p. 341. Making 
the largest allowance for Protestant credulity, when it is a 
question of discrediting the Catholic Church, it would have 
seemed impossible that any sane man should suppose that the 
advice recommending Bishops to have “whole heads or arms 
hung by thick ropes round their necks,” if tendered at all, could 
have been meant to be taken seriously. But Mr. Goodman finds 
no difficulty in swallowing even this, as will be seen from the 
following letter, which I give zz extenso: 


ROME AND THE BIBLE. 


Dear Sir,—I am at length ina position to reply upon their merits to 
your various letters. I examined the document at the British Museum, 
and took long extracts of those parts which you contend are sarcastic. 
I then sent them to a friend at the Oxford University without giving 
him any clue to the reason for which I required it, and asked for a 
critical and careful translation. ‘This has reached me this morning, 
and convinces me that your case has wof been made out. The 
translation in your pamphlet is altogether misleading, being “faked” for 
the purpose of the argument. The document as a whole bears every 
evidence of being what it purports to be, and the suggestion that it is 
a skit is rebutted by the following considerations. 

i. If a skit had been intended it would have been evident, and not 
deducible from a strained translation only. 
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ii. The suggestions alleged to be satirical are in keeping with the 
practices adopted by your Church at that period. ‘“ Lying wonders” 
far more extravagant were daily used, winking Madonnas; Bambinos ; 
fireworks (as even now at Florence), liquefying blood, etc. 

iii. The tone of the other parts, particularly that published by me 
not only is not, but will not bear the suggestion that it is sarcastic. 

iv. The Council of Trent forbids the reading of the Bible “‘ except 
with an authority in writing from the Ordinary.” This was and is still 
withheld. Dr. Robert Atexander Robertson, in his work on the &.C. 
in Italy, 3rd Edition, pp. 212—219, exposes the “facing both ways” 
policy now adopted by the Roman Church as to the Bible. 

I enclose the translation referred to, and must ask you to under- 
stand that this letter closes the matter as far as I am concerned. 

Yours faithfully, G. GoopMAN. 


I briefly acknowledged this, calling Mr. Goodman’s attention 
to the comment by Father Bridgett in his letter published in 
the pamphlet, and telling him that I proposed to publish the 
correspondence. Father Bridgett writes : 


Could a man capable of translating Latin correctly have read the 
passage given above about ceremonies and relics, and have believed it 
to be the authentic and serious advice given by crafty Catholic Bishops 
to the Pope? If so, by what physical operation could a joke be got 
into such a wooden head? Or is a wicked heart, bent on believing 
evil, powerful enough to dull a cultivated brain? I must leave the 
matter to be unravelled by Him who knows where malice begins and 
folly ends. 


Somewhat to my surprise, as Mr. Goodman distinctly 
announced that he had “closed the matter,’ [ received the 
following, which places his credulity beyond doubt: 

Feb. 18, 1904. 

By all means publish the matter. I only ask that the w/o/e of my 
letter may be fairly set out. No more “faking” please. I note you 
underlined words. Am I to regard this too as sarcasm and regard 
myself either as of a “ wooden head” or a “wicked heart.” God shall 
be our judge as to which of us is “bent on believing evil ””—you who 
accept the claims of Rome which have ten thousand times been refuted, 
or I. You have, I know, read Dr. Horton’s article on the judgment of 
the system by its fruits and have failed to reply on the whole merits. 

I presume you know the history of the Popes of the seventeenth 
century. They were murderers and adulterers. Am I to be counted 
wooden-headed because I can believe that such men! received cynical 


1 The fact that Vergerio wrote in the szx/eenth century somewhat conflicts with 


Mr. Goodman's view. 
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advice, being set on deceiving the people. I honestly cannot consider 
this fair on your part. 

Do you deny that trickery and foolery were universally practised to 
deceive the people? I ask you as an honest man if the suggestion to 
anoint the whole head and to carry large relics (instead of unseen 
small ones) is of necessity a sarcasm. I think not. I contend that the 
words on the top of page g rebut the idea of sarcasm.!_ Do you deny 
the equally absurd practices taking place now in Ireland (see the Priest 
and People in Ireland by one of your own community), and elsewhere 
as recorded in Robertson’s &. C. in /taly. 

However, you are the first to descend to personal abuse (!) in this 
way, and I presume it is the usual confession of a bad case. 


As Father Bridgett is charged with an “altogether mis- 
leading” and “faked” translation, I give the version supplied 
by Mr. Goodman’s “ friend at the Oxford University "—who by 
the way, seems unable to translate “moscha,’ and whose 
interpolation of “(?God)” in the fifth paragraph suggests that 
he might be prepared to “go one better” than Mr. Goodman— 
and I invite my readers to compare it with the passage already 
cited. So far from weakening, it strengthens the position ; 
for it will be observed that it is not “the people” but the 
bishops themselves who “do not know the Greek and barely 
the Latin.” 

Translation. 

Likewise it has been received that whenever the baptismal water is 
consecrated, salt and oil shall be placed in it, and the Paschal taper be 
thrice immersed, and the same (z.¢., the water) be divided into four 
parts. Give orders that just a dash of vinegar be poured in at the 
same time. For vinegar was poured out for Christ on the cross, and 
so this too ought to be put to some use or other in ceremonies. 

Likewise at the dedications of temples the Bishops have been 
accustomed to write the Latin and Greek alphabet with the pastoral 
staff in the ashes. Command that they write the Hebrew alphabet as 
well—that is, if they know it (though, indeed, that is not of much 
consequence, for of course they do not know the Greek either and 
barely the Latin ; howbeit this does not prevent their writing it, and it 
is just the same as if they did know it); for on the cross of Christ the 
cause of His actual death was inscribed in the triple tongue—I mean, 
of course, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. 

Next, where the Bishops are in the habit of anointing merely the 
palms of the priest’s hands, do thou bid that they anoint thoroughly 

1 Here are the words in question ; I fail to see their rebutting nature: ‘* Who 
say Mass slowly and have the reputation of leading a good life, for the Mass has lost 


its honour by bad priests, and it is hard to convince the people (though our sophists 
do their best) that a wicked priest can bring Christ from heaven on the altar, deliver 


from purgatory,” &c. 
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both the front and the back of the hand, the head itself too, and 
likewise the whole of the face. For, seeing that that little drop of oil 
has sanctifying power, of course a greater quantity of oil will possess. 
greater sanctifying power. 

Lastly, whenever x x are baptized they are wont to use fumigants 
of thyme and incense, do thou enjoin that they mix with these some 
Moscha and Ambar, to add to the mysticism and marvel (or, to the 
religiousness and marvel of the ceremony). 

Finally, when any Bishop is preparing himself for the performance 
of any divine rite with solemn show and outward ceremonial, it behoves 
him to wear many ornaments in a manner to distinguish him from the 
ordinary priests—for instance, to quote a single example—bones or 
relics of some dead person, which he has been wont to carry close to 
his heart on [sé] a gilded cross. Be particularly careful to order him 
to have a whole arm or a leg, or the head of a saint (? God) [!] open 
to view, hanging from his neck by a stout cord; for that will tend 
greatly to increase the feeling of religious awe with which men regard 
him, and will strike people dumb with incredible astonishment ! 

All the ceremonies we have mentioned have been invented and 
thought out by pontiffs (popes). Thou therefore, since thou art now 
equally chief pontiff, canst increase these same ceremonies, if thou wilt; 
nay it really behoveth thee so to do, to the end and use which we have 
pointed out to thee. 


The three authorities mentioned in Mr. Goodman’s letter 
may be briefly disposed of. 

Dr. Horton has never yet answered the challenge addressed 
to him several years ago, z.e., to substantiate his statement that 
in his “ reading both of the renaissance and medizwval German 
literature” he had found that the Pope was called “ Our Lord 
God the Pope.” Until he does so, or withdraws it, it seems 
unnecessary to reply to him on “the whole merits.” 

The statements of Dr. Alexander Robertson (who does not 
seem to be named “ Robert”) have been exposed over and 
over again in this journal and elsewhere. The book which 
Mr. Goodman quotes is of the class dear to men of his type, 
abounding as it does in assertion, and disdainful of proof. But 
unless in the third edition he goes back on the admissions of his 
first, Dr. Robertson hardly supports Mr. Goodman's contention : 
for having cast doubt,! on second-hand authority, on the work 
of the Society of St. Jerome, in Rome, in issuing the Gospels 
and Acts at nominal cost, he corrected his statement on a 
printed slip pasted in the volume, and said that he believed 
the work to be a genuine one. 

1 Pp. 214. 
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The author of Priests and People in Ireland is Mr. M. J. 
McCarthy, who, though writing against the Church and appear- 
ing on Protestant platforms in Belfast, professes to be a Roman 
Catholic. Considering the fierce indignation excited in Protes- 
tant circles by the claim of certain Anglicans to teach Catholic 
doctrine, it seems odd that the adoption of a Protestant attitude 
by a professing Catholic should be greeted by the same folk with 
enthusiasm and approval. The fact that he speaks against the 
Catholic Church is sufficient, in spite of his profession, to assure 
the acceptance of his statements by his Protestant supporters. 

The story would not be complete without some reference 
to the action of the Protestant Alliance, the fons et origo malt. 
It is, indeed, a House-that-Jack-built narrative : Colonel Whale 
“receives another proof” from the South Coast Bible Associa- 
tion, which took it from Mr. Goodman’s Words of Life and 
Beauty ; Mr. Goodman, as is evident from his letter, obtained 
it at second-hand, probably from the Protestant Alliance, 
adding on his own account the heading about the “determined 
enmity to God self-confessed,” and the “authoritative docu- 
ment ;” and Mr. Goodman, the S.C.B.A. and Colonel Whale 
each pretend to cite the “original document in the Paris 
Library, fol. B, No. 1088, vol. ii. pp. 641—650,” which not one of 
them has ever seen, and which each refers to incorrectly, if the 
Protestant Alliance reference is right. And these are the folk 
who prate about truth, and honesty and straightforwardness, 
and are never tired of accusing Catholics of acting on the 
maxim that “the end justifies the means ”! 

When the Protestant Alliance was first tackled about the 
genuineness of the document, the line of defence adopted by 
the late Mr. Collette, then its guiding spirit, was two-fold : first, 
that there is a copy of the pamphlet in the Paris Library ; 
second, that sz non é vero é ben trovato. This seems incredible, 
but here are his words : 


The Paris Library is in a Roman Catholic country, and it is scarcely 
credible they should allow its deposit without some proof of its genuine- 
ness. I am aware desperate efforts are made to nullify the evidence, 
which (séc) even if a forgery or “ skit,” it is what the Italians would say 
ben trovato. If... the passage objected to is a “forgery,” it is a 
very appropriate “skit” on Rome’s fear of a fair and open reading of 
the Bible. But is it a forgery? It is asked, is “everything true 
because it is found in the MS. or printed collection of that great library 
{the British Museum library)?” Perhaps not, but the quotation ¢s fair 


when the references are given. 
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But this is not all. In 1894 Mr. Collette wrote: 


In the new edition by the Protestant Alliance of the tract Use and 
Abuse of the Bible, a note is added that the authority has been questioned, 
but to quote again the Italian proverb, Si non é vero é ben trovato,— 
“Tf it is not true it is at least well feigned or invented.” 


To this—not a promise of what should be, but a definite 
statement of what had been done—Mr. F. W. Lewis, the writer 
of the C.T.S. pamphlet, adds the following foot-note : 


It will be observed that Mr. Collette here writes in the present 
tense. “In the new edition a note is added.” This was written on 
July 25, 1894. In May, 1895, a friend wrote to the Protestant Alliance 
asking specially for the atest edition of the leaflet, Use and Abuse of the 
ible, in which the extract herein referred to is inserted. The copy he 
received was identical with that previously complained of. No note of 
any kind had been added. 

This was in 1895, and at the time I am writing this I have 
before me a copy of the leaflet bought! a fortnight since at the 
Protestant Alliance depot, in which no alteration whatever has 
been made! I wrote to Mr. S. W. Brett (who, with unconscious 
accuracy, styles himself, in the Ad/zance Magazine which he 
edits, “ Author of ‘ Fables’”) calling his attention to the fact, 
and to Mr. Collette’s statement ; but I have received no reply. 
So the Whales and little fishes of the south-east coast, and the 
Words of Life and Beauty, and who shall say how many more, 
go on propagating a gross and palpable fraud, with the support 
of the Protestant Alliance, which, regardless of its promise, 
perpetuates the deception ! 

The action of the Catholic Truth Society in a somewhat 
similar case affords material for an interesting comparison of 
its methods with those of the Protestant Alliance. It was 
stated in a C.T.S. pamphlet that Queen Elizabeth ordered forty- 
two priests, who had had her promise of safe conduct, to be cast 
overboard. The reference to Weldon’s Chronological Notes was 
given ; but the statement was challenged, and Father Cologan 
undertook to look into the matter. He considered the authorities 
on which the statement was made insufficient, and undertook 
that the passage should be omitted from the next issue of the 
pamphlet. Axd omitted it was. JAMES BRITTEN. 

(Zo be continued.) 
1 The leaflet in question is an excellent example of Protestant controversy, con- 
taining, as it does, mutilated quotations both from the Bible and from Catholic 
writers, citations without references, and such expressions as ‘‘ The Synod of 


Biterrensis” a phrase which one can hardly be wrong in attributing to ‘‘our 
Mr. Collette.” 
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IN RESPONSE TO AN ARTICLE BY DOM BUTLER IN THE 
MARCH NUMBER. 

IN a discussion like that on which we are now engaged, it is 
extremely important not .to forget the main course of the 
history of the period, whilst we descend to minute particulars 
regarding the conduct of a single individual. The year 1586 
covered an important crisis in the conflict between the old 
faith of England and the new. The old had been wonderfully 
revived by Campion and the Seminary priests in the years 
1580, 1581. The supporters of the new, under the leadership 
of Walsingham, had since used every means, foul as well as 
fair, to accomplish the final ruin of the ancient belief. By 
the laws of 1585, which made it high treason for a Catholic 
priest to visit England, their nefarious work had been well 
advanced. What was needed now was to arouse popular 
feeling against Mary Stuart and the Catholics, and thus to 
allow her life to be taken, and the persecuting laws to be 
enforced without detriment to Queen Elizabeth’s popularity. 
This purpose was successfully accomplished by the Babington 
Plot, which was arranged by a series of infamous agents 
provocateurs under Walsingham’s supervision. We shall have 
to describe the efforts made to involve Dr. William Gifford 
in the conspiracy, and to see how far these efforts were success- 
ful, and we must consider what verdict we should pass upon 
the Doctor, for letting himself be entangled as far as he did. 

Dom Butler has maintained that “there appears to be no 
justification in the facts for placing a sinister interpretation 
on the Doctor’s action.” That, on the contrary, what he did 
is defensible because his object was “to keep the English 
Catholics steady in their allegiance,” and “to counteract those 
who were trying to win them over to the Spanish policy.” More- 
over, that we even have some sort of guarantee “that there 
was nothing vile or dishonouring in [Gifford’s] course” because 
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he hoped to make Allen follow it, and continued to enjoy 
Allen’s favour, though (according to Dom Butler) Allen knew 
what he had done. 

This is the substantial point on which we differ, and to 
which I shall try to keep! To me it seems that Gifford’s action 
viewed in itself cannot be defended, that it was not his object 
to keep the English Catholics steady, and that the assumed 
toleration of Allen cannot be historically maintained. 

To prove these points I must go again over the evidence. 
Though I fully admit that nothing could be more fair, more 
sagacious or conclusive than the deductions made by Dom 
Butler from the documents he has taken under his considera- 
tion, I shall attempt to show that by enlarging our purview, by 
considering other documents, equally if not more pertinent to 
the case than those already invoked,—a different, indeed an 
opposite conclusion will be reached. 

Before attempting this I must premise a word as to the 
delicacy of the task before me. Dr. William Gifford, whom 
I shall not be able to praise in 1586, became many years later 
a distinguished and a great man, an honoured member of a 
great Religious Order, and the Archbishop of one of the first 
sees in the world. __It is, I hope, unnecessary for me to protest 
how much I revere the Archiepiscopal dignity, how much I love 
and venerate the Benedictine Order. But no historian of the 
Babington Plot can pass without comment over the facts 
(real and alleged) with which Dr. Gifford was connected. In 
commenting upon them I can only hope that I neither have 
forgotten nor shall forget the respect that is Gifford’s due. 

That his vocation (when he found it twenty years later) 
reflects honour on the Order which trained him I should 
contend, even more warmly than Dom Butler has done. 
Indeed, I do not think I could better express (what seems to 
me to be) our difference on this point, than by saying that I 
consider Gifford’s true greatness to be almost wholly due to the 
Order which trained him, whereas Dom Butler appears to regard 
him as so great in himself that his Order is to some extent 
bound to defend what he did before he came under its influence. 

What makes it hard to accept the latter view is that 


1 Space will not allow me to discuss the documents relating to Gifford’s alleged 
encouragement of Savage. I therefore leave this matter to future consideration, and 
meanwhile gladly recognize that what Dom Butler has written on the subject is very 
true and very much to the point, % 
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Gifford’s character in early manhood was marred by a very 
serious defect. He was inconstant, and appears to have been 
unusually liable to be led astray by unworthy companions. This 
weakness is mentioned explicitly in the letters which describe 
him in the years immediately before that under review, and I 
propose to discuss them at once. 


Dr. Gifford before 1586. 

Until Dr. Gifford had returned from Rome to Rheims we 
know really nothing about him except the dates of his arrival 
and departure from College.! He reached Rome luckily too late 
to have any share in the celebrated disputes between the Welsh 
and English,? but too soon to escape from all the ill con- 
sequences of those troubles. He fell entirely under the 
influence of his ne’er-do-weel cousin Gilbert Gifford, the future 
provocateur of Babington. This man, who was William’s senior, 
had been deeply infected by the factious spirit which the 
“stirrs” had evolved, and led William into scrapes of which we 
know no particulars, save that they were very serious, for, as 
William afterwards confessed to Dr. Allen, if it had not been 
for the kind offices of Dr. Barret, he would have thrown up 
clerical life altogether, if not his faith.» It would, of course, be 
most unfair to press this honourable confession of what was, 
after all, only a youthful escapade, but it is also necessary to 


1 These, of course, have their importance. Thus, when we read that he left 
Rheims for Rome, July 20, 1579, and entered the English College there on 
September the 15th, and then left again in March, 1582, reaching Rheims on the 
23rd of June (Knox, Douay Diaries, pp. 154, 188; Foley, Xecords, vi. 80, 139), we 
see that there was really no time for that prolonged residence with St. Charles 
Borromeo at Milan, of which one biographer of Gifford, at least, has given a 
most glowing account. (Gallia Christiana, 1751, ix. 159.) 

* This trouble commenced with the appointment of the Welshman, Dr. Morris 
Clenock, as the first President. He was an excellent churchman, but an inexperienced 
and incapable head of a college. He favoured his compatriots, and refused to redress 
the grievances of the English students who, at last, in 1579, left in a body. The 
Pope intervened, reinstated the scholars, and placed the College, which he himself 
had founded, under the Jesuits. 

The Welsh, however, then a powerful body among the Catholics, deeply resented 
this, and, as we shall see, kept alive a sort of feud against the Jesuit Rectors of the 
College, and against Allen for his hearty support of the Papal measures. (Tierney- 
Dodd, ii. p. ccexlvi. seq.; T. G. Law, Jesuits and Seculars, p. viii. seq.; Foley, 
Records, vi. p. 14.) 

% ** Gulielmus Giffordius professus est mihi heri se illi homini [Barret] post Deum 
referre quod jugum non ejecerit, id est quod non perierit.” (Allen to Agazzari, 
September 27, 1582; T. F. Knox, Letters of Cardinal Allen, p. 164.) Richard 
Barret afterwards succeeded Allen as President of the English College at Rheims 
and Douay. 
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advert to it, in order to understand the correspondence which 
ensued. 

On February the 7th, 1582, Dr. Allen thanks Father 
Agazzari, the Jesuit Rector of the College in Rome, for 
assisting William to obtain some academical honour before his 
return to Rheims. Subsequently, March the 3rd, he agrees to 
receive Gilbert, but only because of Agazzari’s advice, because 
this course seems necessary for Gilbert’s salvation, and because 
that scapegrace had humbly acknowledged his faults and asked 
pardon for them. Gilbert was therefore allowed to join the 
party of students who returned from Rome about the end 
of March. On the way, however, William fell ill, and Gilbert 
took the opportunity to break away~- from the company 
altogether. Eventually indeed he turned up at Rheims with 
William, six weeks after the rest, but his good resolutions had 
worn out during the journey, and six weeks later still (July 17, 
1582) the news is that he had gone to England, and that Allen 
feared the worst from his desertion. On the other hand, William 
had behaved well throughout, and had done his best to bring 
his cousin to a better frame of mind. 


We conceive great hopes of him. We forget the past and attend 
to the future. He highly esteems the charity and patience you have 
showed in his regard, and I trust that we shall be able to manage him 
so that he may do credit to himself, to us, and some day also to our 


country.! 


Whilst Gilbert was away, we find a whole series of hopeful 
messages about William from Allen, while Agazzari sends back 
encouraging words.’ But at the end of the year, alas! Gilbert 
reappeared on the scene. He did not venture to return to 
Allen, but went straight to Rome, where he endeavoured to get 
taken on at the Sapienza, or at the English College. But Allen 
would not sanction his remaining at either Seminary. 


I do not wish Gilbert Gifford to remain with you nor yet to come 
here, especially because of his relative William, who is behaving well 
and giving us satisfaction, but is extremely inconstant and weak of 
purpose (valde labilis, et tnfirmi animt).® 


' Letters of Cardinal Allen, pp. 111, 123, 146, 149. All the letters quoted in 
this section are in Latin and addressed to Father Agazzari 
* Lbid. pp. 154, 156, 163, 164, 172. 
3 Jbid. p. 186, March 29, 1583. 
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Unfortunately the trouble seems to have started again by 
correspondence, and William was lending himself to the 
mischief-makers. The following letter, however, dated April 14, 
1583, was written before this had been discovered. Dr. Barret, 
whose good offices towards William have been already men- 
tioned, after a long and interesting account of the trouble caused 
by the “ Welsh” faction even at Rheims, continues thus : 


They [the Welsh] think Father Gifford quite their own, and 
I think [that he is so]. No one, not even Doctor Allen, dares to 
admonish the good man on this matter. In truth, he behaves very well, 
but he is infected with the disease, and is of a changeable character 
(est ingenio mutabili). He behaves towards Doctor Allen with great 
deference and respect, and I hope he will little by little lay aside his 
over great familiarity with the Welsh. My hopes of this, however, 
would be stronger if I did not mark that they showed him so many 
signs of favour, honour, and esteem. I fear also for human frailty, 
which is wont to be overpleased by such things.? 


Dr. Allen’s letter of the same date makes no allusion to 
William, but says that he will arrange for Gilbert, as well as 
he can, when he arrives. By the end of May William’s 
reprehensible letter to Rome had been discovered, and about it 
Allen writes as follows : 


Jesus! Your Reverence’s letters of the 7th of May I received and 
read, as I always do, with very great pleasure. Surely it was God’s 
providence, as I take it, that the discreditable letter [fade Uitera), 
which you have sent back, should fall into your hands, in order that 
its sender [Father Knox’s note: “ William Gifford ”] might be punished. 
For though, as you say, it is not to be shown to the writer, still 
I can use it for many good ends. As for the good man himself, 
have no anxiety. I know how much and how far he is to be believed 
and trusted. I love him for his salvation’s sake [ad sa/utem] and for 
the service of our country. For these ends I employ all my dexterity 
and skill to manage him. And this I am the better able to accomplish, 
when by these means and others, his natural bad qualities become 
known to me. When occasion serves I let him know them, and he 
seems to hear of them from me more gladly than from any other, for 
he believes (and rightly so) that I love him. 

It is most difficult to wean him from the extraordinary propensity 
which he had of old for those of his own faction. Still, I try to do so. 
So far as I can gather he has a very good opinion of your Paternity, 
but I doubt if he thinks so well of your Father Confessor [Father 

1T. F. Knox, Douay Diaries, p. 326. Ingenio mutabili may perhaps mean 
**though of a character that may change,” z.¢., through Allen’s good influence. 
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Allen says: 


length. He is ashamed of what he has done.? 


Father Persons’ actions, he adds: 


burns [to go] into England immediately. 


On July the roth, he notes: 


and abandoned his faith: 


while here with X, Y, Z, and the two O’s. 


On September the 27th: 


on his new dignity. 


required for the sense. 
* Allen’s Letters, p. 193. May 30, 1583. 
> Ibid, 196. 
VOL. CIII. 











William Good] and of certain others. The letters, which 
constantly passing between them, do [not]! seem to alleviate much 
their former bitterness of mind, but rather to reopen a sore, which is 
not quite healed. By biting words, and harping on bitter memories, 
they keep alive each other’s grievances. But enough of this. 


The next reference to the affair is on the 10th of June, when 


William Gifford has learnt from those [students] who lately arrived 
here [from Rome] that his letters were intercepted, and how they came 
into your hands. I have talked the matter over with him at great 


From this point Allen’s letters mention William Gifford no 
more, the series itself, alas! coming abruptly to a close shortly 
after this date. There are, however, a few more letters of 
Barret for the year 1584 among the Stonyhurst manuscripts, 
from which I gather the following gleanings. On the 21st of 
February, 1584, after saying that some people misinterpreted 


From such persons X now at last seems to sever himself by 
degrees, if he were not by nature and disposition too facile and 
unbalanced (nzmis facilis et levis) some good might be hoped of him. 

On March the 7th he says, somewhat indistinctly : 

Father X is kept back here, [though] with great zeal and piety he 


Father Gifford is going to take the degree [of doctor] here. 


On August the 8th he says of one who had left the College 


Isaac Higgins is more artful and malicious than any apostate there 
has yet been in England. He knows much because of his familiarity 


Father Edward Grately, either from fear of the persecution, or for 
a change, has come over from England, and after two days spent here, 
went off to his friend X at Verdun, to rest himself there more quietly, 
away in the company of his fellows, and to congratulate his old friend 


1 This word, which is not in the original text (Arch. West. iii. 
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On the 8th of November : 

Father Grately went straight to England, when he pretended he 
was going back to Pontamusson to Father Gifford. We are now 
expecting the latter every day with his new dignity.! 


This closes (so far as I know) all the available information 
we possess about Dr. Gifford previous to 1586.2 The picture it 
presents of him is neither remarkably bright nor exceptionally 
gloomy. We can be sure that not a word was set down in 
malice. None but those who sincerely cared for the young man 
(then about six or seven and twenty), would go on year after 
year recounting those small details about him. Allen's 
judgment is more mature than Barret’s. Both foresee great 
possibilities from the career then commencing, and Allen 
has great hopes. On the other hand, our young friend himself 
is far from being a hero yet. He is, on the contrary, to a high 
degree “inconstant and weak of purpose,” and “inclined to those 
of his own faction.” It is not considered safe that Gilbert 
should live in the same house with him. Though the “ Welsh” 
party think that they have won him to their side, and though 
Thomas Morgan, the political head of that party (of whom 
more immediately), mentions him before Barret in his curious 
letter commending his friends to Mary Queen of Scots, the 
political letters of this writer, of his associates, and of Walsing- 
ham’s spies, make no reference whatever at this period to the 
Doctor as a politician.® 

I trust that no one will be shocked at William’s foibles. 
If my readers would consult Allen’s letters for themselves (and 
I may mention in passing that they are intensely interesting), 
they will find that much the same sort of human deficiencies 
were found in many others. We shall wholly miss the meaning 


1 Stonyhurst MSS. Anglia, vi. pp. 28, 31, 36, 44, 45. Very high praise of the 
ability shown by Gifford in the various tests, which preceded the taking of the 
degree of Doctor, will be found in the Douay Diaries. 

The meaning of the cipher sign, which I have printed X (in the MS. it is a 
parallelogram with a dot in the middle), is decided by an endorsement, and by a 
comparison between the last two items of news. But the deciphers have not been 
added in the MS. 

? Except of course the allegations about Savage in 1584, which are for the present 
omitted. 

3 Morgan to Mary, 9 April, 1585; Murdin, State Papers, p. 446. This volume 
contains many of Morgan’s letters printed in full. Other correspondence will be found 
in the Calendars of State Papers, both Domestic, and Scottish, and Spanish, for these 


years, 
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and the lessons of the history of those times, unless we realize 
that the lot of the exiles was then so hard, that the weak points 
of weak characters were constantly coming into prominence, 
and giving trouble. The tendency to complain, and by con- 
sequence to cabal and get up grievances (which is so often 
found in young men) was widespread, and seemed to be an 
almost inevitable consequence of exile. The glory of Allen, 
and in his measure also of Persons, was that they carried 
through their work for the Seminaries in spite of this ever- 
pressing difficulty. 

We have now heard the most reliable account, which we can 
obtain, of Gifford’s character before 1586, and we next proceed 
to trace the peculiar circumstances which led to his finding 
himself in such a strange situation in that year. To do 
this it will be necessary to follow for a while the fortunes 
of his brother George and of his cousin Gilbert. 


Negotiations previous to 1586. 


The last we heard of Gilbert was, that he was in Rome, and 
that Allen would not agree to his living in either Seminary. 
That was the end of March, 1583. The next news is in 
October following, that after vagabondizing no one knew where, 
the fellow had returned to Rheims in rags, crying and making 
every demonstration of great sorrow. He implored William’s 
pardon, “for having involved him in those most iniquitous 
disturbances,” and to Allen “he confessed outright all his 
former misery, malice, and rebelliousness against Agazzari and 
other Superiors, and those who had advised him well.”! Allen 
did not doubt of his sincerity for the moment, but, he added, “J 
feel no security at all in view of his great moral frailty and habits 
of sin.” The first intention was therefore to send him away at 
once, but when the time came to do so, Allen’s loving heart 
and his respect for the Gifford family induced him to relent. 
With an over-facility, which I cannot excuse, he gave him a 
new trial, allowed him to live on at the Seminary for the next 
two years, and asked Father Agazzari at Rome to beg for him 
a pension from the Pope. 

The prodigal’s repentance would seem to have lasted as 
long as he was at Rheims, for he was admitted to the sub- 
diaconate and diaconate in March and April, 1585, and he 


1 Letters of Cardinal Allen, p. 215. 
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would not have been, had he openly misconducted himself. 
But we must not press this argument too far, for we know that 
he was ordained priest on March the 15th, 1587, while he was 
in mid-career of wickedness. This, however, occurred after a 
residence of eighteen months outside the College, and the 
authorities there (except perhaps his cousin William) knew 
nothing of what he had been doing since he left them. 
Whether William should have denounced him, is a matter to 
be considered later. : 

We must next attend to Dr. William’s elder brother George, 
afterwards Sir George Gifford, of Itchell, Hants (also of Weston, 
Glo’ster, of Twyford, Bucks, &c.). Their relationship is clear 
from the genealogies,? though as Gough Nichols truly says, 
“there are some discrepancies in the descents of this family,’* 
the reason being that there were not less than four George 
Giffords alive at the same time, two of whom were Catholics 
who visited the Seminaries. One of these seems to have been 
a good fellow, who became an .M.A., but left because of his 
health in 1585. This was the brother of the wicked Gilbert, 
who belonged to the Chillington or Staffordshire branch. The 
other George was a “reprobate,” but the brother, as has been 
said, of the good Dr. William of the Hampshire branch. He 
had left the Seminaries before 1583, by which time he was 
already known to the London police, as a needy courtier, in 
league with highway robbers, but secured against punishment 
by Court favour.‘ 

About the same time we hear from the Papal Nuncio in 
Paris, that a young cavalier in London has been offering Morgan 
and the Guises to assassinate Elizabeth, if he may be assured 
of a certain reward. The offer was received with caution, and 
reason was soon found to doubt the sincerity of him that made 
it. In the summer of 1585 similar offers were made with 
similar result, and this time we know that they came from 
George Gifford.’ In October of that year, Gilbert left Rheims 

1 Mr. Froude, however, has asserted that he was in correspondence with the 


English Ambassador at Paris even then. 

2 W. Berry, County Genealogies, 1833, p. 285. Cf. also Harleian MSS. 1544, 
19; 1139, 17. 

3 Collectanea Topographica et Genealogica, 1838, vii. 223. 

* Domestic Calendar, 1581—1590, p. 107. Further details will be found in 
THE MONTH, June, 1902, pp. 607, seq. 

5 In THE MonTH last cited, I have quoted all the papers relating to these 
incidents, except Spanish Calendar, 1580—1586, p. 619. This document confirms 
Father Persons’ hint that Gifford’s name is to be connected with the attempt of 1585, 
and makes it clear that the bogus plot of that year is distinct from that of 1583. 
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and took a message (apparently, as we shall see, a quite 
innocent message) from William to the said George Gifford. 

But this was not the only commission with which Gilbert 
was then entrusted. He had gone (October 8, 1585) straight 
from College to Morgan at Paris, and that zealous but notoriously 
unscrupulous and indiscreet servant of Queen Mary Stuart! had 
at once (October 15, 1585) given him a warm letter of intro- 
duction to his mistress.2, With this Gilbert went on to England, 
was arrested at Rye, and taken before Walsingham, was well 
received, and immediately entered his service as an agent 
provocateur. Shortly afterwards the intrigue, which in its 
ultimate ramifications is now known as the Babington Plot, 
was set on foot. 

Before two years had passed Gilbert’s treachery was more or 
less known to every one, and he wrote, at different times, two 
accounts of his actions with two very different objects. The first 
was to excuse himself with Walsingham ; the second, addressed 
to the Archbishop of Paris, was intended to take as much blame 
as possible from himself and to lay it upon Morgan. To neither 
story can we give implicit credit, for the wretched fellow had by 
then fallen to the lowest depths of degradation, and his bare 
word is absolutely worthless. Still both letters were written for 
persons who held many of his papers in their hands, and to 
whom he therefore could not refuse all truth. Moreover, his 
two stories, different as they are, supplement rather than con- 
tradict each other, and are in some important points supported 
by independent testimony.® 

To the Archbishop Gilbert said that he offered to Walsing- 


1 Cardinal Allen has declared that Queen Mary was ‘‘ruinated” by Morgan’s 
‘*unfortunate proceedings.” (Letters, p. 328.) Dr. Lingard maintains this to be 
‘*certain,” and also that he plotted against Elizabeth’s life. (History, vi. pp. 405, 
569, 640.) 

Besides the feud which he waged against Allen (chiefly it would seem from Welsh 
nationalist motives), Morgan was full of spleen against the Jesuits, and engaged 
Gilbert Gifford and Grately to write a book against them, the first of its class 
produced by English Catholic authors. It was never printed and is now lost, but 
was probably the source of most of the anti-Jesuit slanders of the next two decades. 
Especially noteworthy in connection with our present subject, is the allegation 
(drawn no doubt ultimately from Morgan), that it was Father Persons who 
encouraged Savage. (R.O. Domestic Elizabeth, vol. 267, n. 67.) 

2 J. Morris, Letter-books of Sir Amias Poulet, p. 112. 

3 Gilbert Gifford to Phelippes (for Walsingham), with Phelippes’s decipher, May 7, 
1587, R.O. Dom. Eliz. vol. 200, n. 48. This decipher varies from its original in a very 
instructive manner, but I make no attempt to edit the paper critically now. Gilbert’s 
examination before the Archbishop of Paris, August 14, 1588, will be found in the 
original Latin in the Calendar of Hatfield Papers, iii. 346. 
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ham his services against the Jesuits, as Morgan had told him to 
do, that Walsingham was delighted, set him free, and sent him 
twenty gold pieces through a friend. That he then wrote to 
Morgan about his success, adding “that he had undertaken to 
call Dr. Gifford to England.” This must mean that he promised 
Walsingham to get him over. Gilbert did not tell the Arch- 
bishop what Dr. Gifford was wanted for, but the reason is 
obvious from the circumstances and from Gilbert’s subsequent 
letters. The circumstances were that, though the first steps in 
the conspiracy were being made with great success, the object 
of the conspirators was so far only to procure Mary’s liberation, 
whereas Walsingham desired a plot against Elizabeth’s life. If 
Dr. Gifford would accept Morgan’s orders and come to England 
to carry them out, then Gilbert would make him a centre for 
conspiracy. In a subsequent letter Gilbert said (what he had 
evidently urged before) : 


Dr. Gifford’s coming over would colour me much, also Ican know 
his whole thoughts, and no doubt he would be greatly employed, so 
that by him I should understand all their courses, for he can hide 
nothing from me.! 


It may also be (though this is less probable), that the first 
idea of enticing Dr. William into England was somehow con- 
nected with George Gifford’s bogus plot. As to this Gilbert 
wrote in the apologetic letter to Phelippes : 


And for George Gifford it were a long circumstance to declare how 
cunningly Z was brought into the matter, of which (as I said so will I 
answer at the Day of Judgment) I knew nothing but by mere con- 
jectures at my first coming over. I brought him only this message 
from Dr. Gifford: ‘That he would devise a course for him to live 
honourably, the State standing as it doth.” These were the formal 
words which I delivered him from Dr. Gifford, marry, that he requested 
him to come over to him. At my return I had a further light in the 
matter . . . and since I have understood the matter a thousand 
ons... 


It is worth while recording these words, despite their 
obscurity, for it is evident that the meeting of Gilbert and 
George Gifford may have had a good deal to do with the plans 


1 Gilbert Gifford to Walsingham, July 11, 1586, quoted by Dom Butler, p. 249. 
Later on, after Morgan’s letter (to be quoted below) had come into Walsingham’s 
hands, Gilbert with his usual duplicity says that he had ‘‘ always” said that William 
would not ‘‘deal sincerely with the Secretary.” (Zdéd.) 

2 R.O. Dom. Eliz. vol. 200, n. 48, pp. 102, 103. The words italicized are in 
cipher in the original. 
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which, so far as its tone is concerned, does him honour. 


him the invitation. This was Solomon Aldred,! a 


return to England. 


The incident of April, 1586. 


which commands an equally careful consideration. 


story. He continues thus: 


these letters, Morgan, as I think, called Dr. Gifford to Paris. 











of the plot, and the message from William to George may have 
led to the invitation to him to come to England. We know as 
yet nothing more about this part of the intrigue, and so far as 
we can see there is nothing in it to reflect any discredit upon 
Dr. William, whose words foreshadow his letter to Walsingham, 


Gilbert’s suggestion to Walsingham that William should be 
inveigled over, was probably made after the middle of March, 
for on the 26th of that month a messenger was ready to take 


apostate, whom William would have known at Rome, where 
he had been tailor to the College, but had now secretly entered 
Walsingham’s service. He received on the day above named 
a sum of money for a journey to Lyons, where he was to gather 
intelligence, and perhaps pay the spies whom Walsingham 
employed in those parts. He also received letters to Dr.William 
both from Walsingham and Gilbert, and a passport for his 


How Aldred fared, how at his summons Dr. William left his 
post at Rheims, how they conferred at Paris, and how William 
eventually returned to College, has already been told us by 
Dom Butler from the letters which Aldred and Stafford wrote 
to Walsingham on that subject, with a precision and accuracy 
that leave nothing to be desired. But there are also two other 
writers now to be considered, who speak with an authority 


The first of these is Morgan, under whose inspiration 
William was possibly acting the whole time, the second Gilbert 
Gifford. We have already heard the beginning of Gilbert's 


I told Morgan by letter what I had done [with Walsingham], and 
that I had undertaken to call Dr. Gifford to England. Having read 


At the same time I wrote to Morgan through the carrier of the 
French Ambassador, that Dr. Gifford should by no means return to 
England, though in my letters written for Walsingham’s inspection, 


1 No connected account of the misdeeds of this mischievous spy has yet been put 
together. He is frequently mentioned in the State Papers for these years, and notices 
from a Catholic’point of view will be found in the Letters of Cardinal Allen, and in 
Cardinal Sega’s Report. (Foley, Records, vi. 13.) The payments of his travelling 
expenses will be found in the R.O. Treasurer of the Chamber, Enrolled accounts. 
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I had desired him to come. About the same time Morgan wrote to 
me in England about Dr. Gifford’s journey, and Dr. Gifford also knew 
about the whole incident, for Morgan caused him to write to me in 
England at that very time, and both advised that I should by all means 
follow Morgan’s directions, and trust them. . . . Getting tired of the 
business . . . I left for France, pretending to Walsingham that the 
reason of my journey was to bring Dr. Gifford to England, and I 
received a safe-conduct for him with the name left blank, so that 
Dr. Gifford (as I pretended) might assume what name he thought 
best. . . . I gave the letter to Morgan, and Meredith, an English 
priest, was sent back under them.! i 


Like all Gilbert’s statements, this must be received with 
great caution. The assertion, however, that he wrote two 
letters, one inviting his'cousin to come to England (ze., into 
the danger of a most ignominious death), another dissuading him 
from that course,—is very characteristic of the unprincipled 
way in which the traitor played fast and loose with the interests. 
of those nearest and dearest to him. What is still more 
important is that his words corroborate the chief point in 
the next letter, viz. that in this incident Dr. Gifford was acting 
in agreement with Morgan. 

Morgan’s account of the incident at Paris is doubly inter- 
esting, first for its own sake, and then because, when it came 
into Walsingham’s hands, it give him the occasion of saying 
that William Gifford, in spite of his protestations of service, 
had “deserved” that “we should both write and speak bitterly 


9 


against him.” 


Thomas Morgan to the Queen of Scots. 


May it please your Majesty, . . . That ungracious state [7<., 
England] be lately entered into a practice to move some division 
between Catholic priests, who, . . . as they cannot be divided in 


matters of faith, yet nevertheless, under colour of some service to be 
done to that state, some priests now abroad in banishment are entered 
into conference by writing with Secretary Walsingham for the desire 


1 Calendar of Hatfield Papers, iii. p. 347. 

2 Walsingham wrote these words to Phelippes, in order of course for that 
worthy to communicate them, so far as might seem convenient, to Gilbert, and 
hence no doubt the significance of Gilbert’s answer to Phelippes. (Dom Butler’s 
article, n. 5.) 

It must also be remembered that Walsingham at the time of writing was having 
Dr. Gifford condemned to death as a prime-mover in the plot. If he had really 
thought him guilty, if he meant to break off negotiations altogether, he would 
surely have used far stronger terms, 
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they have in deed to profit their country, and not to serve Secretary 
Walsingham’s turn, whatsoever they may promise him. 

The practice is new and secret (but yet imparted unto me by the 
priests themselves, who have been with me of late days), and the 
suspicious heads of England [ze., Dr. Allen and his party], not knowing 
the inward hearts and meanings of these priests, will soon call their 
integrity in question, if they be found to have any practice with the 
Secretary. But if your Majesty hear otherwise than well of these 
priests, you may retain such conceit of them as Catholic devout 
priests deserve to have, that travail by the effusion: of their innocent 
blood to appease the ire of God for the sins of that realm. Amongst 
those priests I know no more but two, that is yet entered into this 
practice, who, without all doubt will overtake Mr. Secretary, if the 
purpose go forwards ; and do your Majesty and that realm signal service. 

[The first] of these two priests be named Dr. Gifford. [His gentle 
birth, zeal and affection, &c., commended.] For your relief he is like 
to be a very profitable member, and to that end will adventure his life. 

[He is kinsman to the Throckmortons] and to this gentleman 
[Gilbert Gifford] the bearer of this my letter . . . who is occupied 
in‘ such matters, as are not to be neglected, and I hope will further 
your Majesty’s peculiar consolation and the common good (the parti- 
cularities I could recount unto your Majesty, but I hold it best for 
some causes that you do not know the same). In that good labour 
the said Mr. Dr. Gifford doth by all force join with the other, and hath 
therein much travailed already, and will do the like hereafter. . . . 

The other priest’s name is Grately, a sweet soul of God. . . . The 
said Doctor and he be great friends, and travail together for one good, 
and the said Grately hath been in hand with me to recommend his 
most humble service to your Majesty. . . . 24 April, 1586.! 


Before commenting on this letter it should be said that its 
complete authenticity, though probable, must not be taken for 
proved. We only know it through Phelippes’s decipherment, the 
original does not survive. Whether the deciphering be faithful 
we do not know. Sometimes he deciphered a letter first in one 
way then in another, but he was generally faithful. In this 
case, though there are two copies which agree, these seem to 
have been transcribed one from the other. We can therefore only 
accept it with the reservations to be applied to all documents 
drawn from this source.” 

1 There is a decipher by Phelippes in the Record Office, Scotland, M.Q.S. xvii. 
n. $1, and another copy at Hatfield, printed in full in Murdin’s State Papers, p. 511- 
2 A secretary of the French Legation wrote thus (January, 1587) of Walsingham’s 
so-called official papers, ‘‘Ces beaux conseilleurs d’Angleterre, avoyent forgé falcifie 


et composé touttes telles escriptures, qu’ilz avoient voullu, sur ce faict par eulx 
inventé et projecté. Car il fault notter que jamais ne produisent les mesmes piéces 
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Morgan, therefore, so far this paper tells us,—after a frank 
admission about the power which was stirring up the domestic 
troubles at the Seminaries, and that the present intrigue 
should be kept secret from Allen, says that Dr. William 
had “by all force joined” with Gilbert “in that labour,” 
having “travailed much therein already, and will do the 
like hereafter.’ Morgan, who was a vainglorious fellow, 
was very likely exaggerating the extent of the negotiation 
over which he was presiding. But so far as his words go, 
Dr. William had already joined in the intrigue, which with us 
goes under the name of Babington’s Plot. Or, if it be said that 
this plot was still vague and unsettled, and that the Doctor 
could not possibly have “travailed much therein a/ready” (the 
attempt against the Queen’s life had most probably not yet 
been included in the conspiracy), at least we must say that 
the Doctor was participant in some of the schemes for Mary’s 
relief by the intervention of France or Spain or both, to which 
the letters of Morgan and Paget at this time contain so many 
references. Evidently, if William had gone to England, he 
would have been “greatly employed,” as Gilbert foresaw. It is, 
moreover, clear that, unknown to Aldred and Stafford, the 
Doctor had visited Morgan in the Bastille, and assured him that 
he would after all “overtake Mr. Secretary.” In short Morgan 
and Gilbert, independently of each other, represent William as 
a thorough-going follower of Morgan all through this nego- 
tiation. With this significant evidence in mind, we may now 
enumerate the chief incidents in the visit of Dr. Gifford to Paris. 

According to Aldred, then, Dr. Gifford abandoned his post 
at the College, leaving himself free not to return, at the first 
solicitation of the enemies of his faith. But if Morgan and 
Gilbert are to be believed, his journey was really undertaken at 
the suggestion of political friends to cross, not to support, the 
plans of Elizabeth’s Minister. In Paris the Doctor made the 
apostate Aldred scoff at his sermon, at his “greenness,” and at 
his “readiness to inveigh” against the leaders of the English 
Catholics. Stafford, Elizabeth’s Ambassador,! recognized the 


originaulx des proceddures signées des partyes, mais seullement des coppies, es-quelles 


ilz adjoustent et diminuent ce qu’il leur plaist et leur sert en leurs inventions 
ordinaires.” (A. Teulet, Relations Politiques, iv. 147.) 
1 Of him Gilbert afterwards said that he was “‘A shy child . . . that, under 


cover of fair speeches and courteous usage of all men, did nothing but draw wires 
out of their noses to know all, and then to advertise it: to undo them on this side, 
and to hang as many as he could on the other.” (J. Morris, Zetter-books of Sir Amias 
Poulet.) 
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Doctor’s talents, and saw the great services he might render 
Walsingham, and begged, forsooth, the persecutor’s permission 
for the Doctor to return to his post of training Catholic priests. 
Gifford himself handed in a list of reasons in favour of the 
permission being granted him. This I have been so lucky as to 
identify, and it may very well find a place here. 


The reasons whereupon Mr. Will. Huntley [Gifford| can not 
presently repair into England. 


1. Because he hath written to Mr. Dr. Allen since his going up to 
Rome to have his leave to go into England, according to other men’s 
missions, who hath kept him in suspense hitherto and lastly willed him 
to stay at Rheims till his coming down, if therefore now he had 
departed, Dr. Allen might have misliked him perpetually. 

2. Remaining at Rheims till his coming, he may with his former 
credit learn of him many good intelligences. 

3. Because at this present many talk of favour to be granted to 
such as have a mind to go into their country, some seemed to suspect 
Mr. Doctor to accept such an offer. 

4. Because in Lent, being sickly, he could not perform his function 
in reading, now it is expected of the whole College, that he be diligent 
therein. 

5. He hath many emulators who are ready to interpret his good 
and honest actions to the worst sense, and so to blemish his credit. 

6. For particular advertisements he doth judge it necessary that 
Jaques Colderin [Gilbert Gifford] come speedily to Rouen, where with 
him he may at large discourse, and, according to Mr. Secretary’s 
direction, proceed in particular action here on this side, which is 
convenient for his better credit in England.! 


Besides these written reasons, the Doctor added some others 
by word of mouth. He offered to make a division between 
Allen and Persons, and to bring five or six of the best students 
at Rheims to follow his example. 

Stafford and Aldred agreed that services such as these were 
the best that could be obtained from him, and so he was allowed 
to return. When he was back at College he wrote a letter to 
Walsingham,’ which breathes a much higher and more worthy 
spirit. Nothing is now said of betraying Allen’s plans, nor of 


1 R.O. Domestic Elizabeth, vol. 199, n. 95. Calendared by error under March, 
1587. This error has misled Dom Butler as to his Document n. 7, which is in fact the 
above paper. It is apparently not in the hand of Dr, Gifford. At the foot in another 
hand is the note that the aliases of Huntley, Foxley, Colderin, and Egerton, are to 
be used for William Gifford, Grately, Gilbert Gifford, and Aldred. 

2 No. 3 in Dom Butler’s Series. 
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dividing him from Persons. On the contrary, he pleads with 
his usual eloquence for toleration for the faith in which he 
“will live and die,” declares his abhorrence of those who “seek 
unnaturally the subversion of her Majesty [Queen Elizabeth’s] 
estate . . . without any regard to religion.” If this letter had 
been addressed to Walsingham through an open and honourable 
channel, say through the press, no one could have doubted its 
laudable character, but the references to Gilbert and George 
Gifford, and the desire for further secret communication with 
the man, whom he acknowledges to be a cruel and wanton 
persecutor—these considerations make it prudent to suspend 
judgment, especially when we remember the hint given by 
Morgan that the whole correspondence was intended “to over- 
take Mr. Secretary.” 

It does not appear that Dr. William ever continued his 
correspondence with Walsingham,' and we may therefore now 
pass judgment on the actions that our documents have brought 
to our notice. This we may do either by considering them as 
they have appeared in the circumstances which these same 
documents have disclosed, or we may view them under the 
light of the very ingenious and far-reaching explanations, 
which Dom Butler has proposed, and everywhere applied, 
though, as I think, they cannot be historically proved. 

Those who adopt the former course, which is certainly the 
more scientific, will perhaps rather blame me for not having 
been sufficiently severe in my strictures. They will perhaps 
feel that the Doctor’s abandoning his post when his services 
were so much needed, his subservience to Aldred and Stafford, 
his asking leave of Walsingham to return, his promises written 
and oral of betraying Allen’s plans, and of sowing discord 
and division in the Catholic ranks—these offences they will 
say need distinct and severe condemnation. Even the silence 
which he kept as to the communications, which Walsingham had 
commenced with Gilbert Gifford and Grately, was reprehensible. 
It was his duty, as a person holding an office of trust in the 
English Seminary, to raise the alarm, when he perceived the 
enemy was spreading snares among the faithful, and what 


1 He wrote, however, letters to Gilbert Gifford, urging him ‘‘ to follow Morgan’s 
directions,” and he seems afterwards to have written to Savage, presumably in the 
same sense, with unfortunate results. Savage received the letter on May 31. See 
Gilbert’s story above, and Savage’s indictment, Report of Deputy-Keeper of Public 
Records, iv. Ap. p. 276. 
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other end would Walsingham have had in mind except the 
harm of Catholicism? If William Gifford had spoken out, if 
the dangerous nature of Gilbert’s schemes had been made 
known, Catholics would have been averted from him, and the 
Babington Plot would either never have come to maturity, or at 
least it would have run a very different course. By his silence, 
then, William Gifford was guilty of a serious dereliction of duty. 
He missed an opportunity of warding off from the Catholics 
one of the most terrible calamities that ever befell them. By 
his letters to Savage and Gilbert Gifford he (unwittingly no 
doubt) facilitated and advanced the catastrophe. 

I do not say that those who would pass a severer judgment 
than mine upon Dr. Gifford are certainly wrong, but I submit 
that there are many reasons for pausing. He was acting 
throughout under Morgan’s inspiration, and Morgan’s authority 
was great, seeing the trust reposed in him by Queen Mary. 
Gifford we know had been ill, and the letters which he received 
may have given him plausible reasons for his actions, reasons 
of which we can form no idea now. The documents before us, 
too, though they establish much with certainty, do not shut off 
all possibility of our discovering further extenuating circum- 
stances. For these reasons, whilst I cannot find it in me to 
give even the faintest praise to Gifford’s doings, yet I should 
fear, in our partial ignorance of the circumstances, to determine 
the particular fault or faults of which he made himself guilty, 
and their respective gravity.! 


This completes what I have to say about the history of 
Dr. William Gifford in 1586. There remain however the very 
interesting and ingenious arguments of Dom Butler relative to 
Dr. Gifford’s opposition to “the Spanish Policy.” On this 
subject the Doctor has left us some important papers which I 


hope to quote in a future number. 
J. H. POLLEN. 


1 In my original note I said that Gifford ‘‘seemed” to me to have wished to 
‘*forswear his connection” with his fellow-Catholics, meaning that he desired 
ultimately to obtain from Walsingham some preferential treatment. But now, on 
further consideration of the whole, and especially in view of the concurrent testimony 
of Gilbert Gifford and Morgan, that William wished to deceive Walsingham (though 
I do not consider that testimony to be above suspicion), I prefer to suspend judgment 
altogether as to Dr. William’s intentions. 
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NOTE BY DOM BUTLER. 


I have, I need not say, learned much from Father Pollen’s 
article, which throws new light on many aspects of the episode of 
1586. Naturally a certain number of Father Pollen’s positions 
are controvertible, and from some I should dissent. In regard 
to the subject matter of the statement that occasioned the 
discussion between us, Father Pollen, “now, on further con- 
sideration of the whole,” prefers “to suspend judgment alto- 
gether.” I shall therefore make no comment on any of the wider 
issues that have been raised ; only in regard to the suggestions 
of Dr. Gifford’s constructive responsibility for the Babington 
Plot and its consequences, I would point out that, if one thing 
is certain, it is that neither he nor Morgan can have had any 
suspicion of the mine Walsingham was laying, or of the 
“dangerous nature” of Gilbert Gifford’s schemes ; and to most 
of us, at one time or another in our lives, such thoughts as are 
embodied in Colonel Talbot’s words to Waverley have brought 
comfort: “It is a responsibility, Heaven knows, sufficiently 
heavy for morality, that we must answer for the foreseen and 
direct result of our actions—for their indirect and consequential 
operation, the great and good Being who alone can foresee the 
dependence of human events on each other, hath not pronounced 
His frail creatures liable.” 


E. C. BUTLER. 
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XI., CORVINE TRAGEDIES. 


IN my last paper,! which gave some account of our metropolitan 
rookery attached to Gray’s Inn, it was intimated that the course 
of its history has not been uniformly prosperous, and that it has, 
in fact, seemingly seen its best days. The causes, however, 
which have led to its decline are not those which usually 
operate. To the sanctuary in which it is situate there is no 
access for the speculative builder. The nesting trees, successors 
of those which Bacon planted, still keep their places, exhibiting 
no symptom of decay. With their legal neighbours the birds 
have lived on terms of uninterrupted amity,—nor has the store 
of provender failed which these neighbours afford. But, the 
peace of mind of the sable fraternity, having first been disturbed 
by certain untoward occurrences, appears to have been perma- 
nently affected by the memory of a great crime perpetrated by 
members of their own race. 

The beginning of troubles was connected with a family 
characteristic already mentioned, namely, intolerance of ringing 
sounds in the vicinity of the nesting-trees. Some years ago, 
a corrugated-iron shed was erected in the enclosure, to serve 
the purpose of a temporary class-room, and the clatter and 
clangour inseparable from the operation so outraged their feelings 
that at once the whole body decamped. It has also been suggested 
that the old-fashioned tastes for which Rooks are proverbial 
were shocked by the hideous modernity of the new structure ; 
while it is not impossible that the idea likewise suggested itself 
of an ambush devised by some who did not wish them well. 
After a while, when all was again quiet, and the novelty of the 
thing had worn off, the birds returned, but in diminished 
numbers, there being apparently some of the more conservative 


1 THe Montu, March, 1904. 
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who could not bring themselves to patronize a spot which had 
been thus desecrated. 

Next came the human boy, a typical representative of whose 
class, having equipped himself with an air-gun, opened a 
fusillade at a season which was not proper for rook-shooting, 
and when consequently the birds objected to being shot. This, 
as has been said, is another of their prejudices, the violation 
of which they will not endure, and although the delinquent 
youth was promptly suppressed, and threatened with instant 
expulsion from the precincts of the Inn, should he ever renew 
his sacrilegious attempt, it was manifest that the sense of 
security had again been rudely shaken, and another step taken 


-on the downward grade, 


These however were but preludes to the real tragedy. One 
day early in 1902 there appeared amongst the Rooks two 
Carrion Crows. The Crow—as has been said—is the Rook’s 
cousin, and so like him in appearance that comparatively few 
persons are aware of any difference. Amongst these few were 
not included the Benchers of Gray’s Inn, who alone had the 
power of taking such measures as the gravity of the crisis 


demanded. They were warned in vain that if the Rooks were 


to be preserved—which were favourites with them as with all 
others—the intruders must be ruthlessly removed. Learned 
though the Benchers doubtless were in the law, they clearly 
knew nothing of criminal ornithology, and refused to believe 
that birds which seemed so exactly like their black friends 
could be injurious to them. The Rooks knew better, and the 
more sagacious among them at once took themselves off. A 
few of the less wise, however, remained, hoping against hope 
that they would be allowed to hatch their eggs and rear their 
broods. Presently, when they were fairly embarked on their 
domestic duties, the blow fell. One night there was an uproar 
in the tree-tops, and next morning on the ground beneath the 
corpses of young Rooks, with eyes pecked out and heads 
battered in, furnished gruesome evidence of its cause; while, to 
a bird, the outraged parents had vanished. 

Indignation being thus tardily aroused, it was resolved that 
the murderers should suffer the extreme penalty of the law, and 
the gardener was instructed to carry the sentence into effect by 
means of poison. His first attempts were fruitless, for employing 
arsenic for the purpose, concealed in eggs, he discovered that 
the Crows, far from succumbing to its effects, seemed rather to 
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relish it: but when strychnine was substituted, it killed them 
forthwith. 

To the wonderment of everybody, a company of Rooks 
reappeared the very next morning. By what means they 
obtained intelligence that their persecutors had been extin- 
guished is as much of a puzzle as the mode in which news 
appears to be wafted through the air among primitive peoples 
that have neither telegraphs nor post-offices. But anyhow, there 
were the birds, and the rookery was once more instituted, though 
with numbers yet more reduced. Nor were these returned 
exiles to be allowed to restore their ancestral homes in peace. 

In the following spring another pair of_Carrion Crows 
arrived to quarter themselves on the premises, and a strange 
bit of history followed. The character of the filibusters being 
now fully appreciated on all hands, the Rooks at once vacated 
their holdings, and moved off ex masse to seek other quarters ; 
while orders were given to proceed against the new-comers in 
the manner that had been found effectual with their prede- 
cessors. Accordingly, a strychnined egg deposited in a proper 
spot presently attracted the notice of the cock bird. Down he 
came to inspect it, but finding it a dainty-looking morsel, and 
being in a tender mood, he summoned his mate to enjoy the 
delicacy, and strutted proudly round while she regaled herself ; 
having done which, she flew to the top of a tree, and dropped 
dead to its foot. 

The widower lost no time in repairing his loss, and setting 
forth into the country returned shortly with a new bride. She 
was, however, presently followed by another cock, from whom 
she had evidently been induced to elope, and a fierce series of 
combats ensued between the rival pretenders to her partner- 
ship, resulting, contrary to all principles of poetic justice, in the 
triumph of vice, and the defeat and flight of the injured one. 

At this juncture, the fortunes of the rookery appeared almost 
hopeless. The Crow is proverbially amongst the shrewdest of 
birds, and a member of the tribe so thoroughly versed in the 
ways of the world as the head of the intruding household had 
shown himself to be, might be expected to profit by the striking 
object-lesson which had been afforded him, and to be very 
cautious, and teach his mate to be very cautious in regard of 
eggs. 

But now another factor came into play. If the human 
neighbours were to be deprived of the company of their Rooks, 
VOL. CIII. Y 
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and could not succeed in exterminating the invaders, at least 
they could refuse to furnish them with supplies. Consequently, 
no more scraps were thrown from windows,—the doles of cheese 
ceased which a member of the Inn had been accustomed to 
scatter as he rode his bicycle in the grounds, his appearance 
being noisily welcomed by his feathered friends, who used to 
hasten as claimants of his bounty. The land that had teemed 
with chop-bones, scraps of fish, and sausage-ends, relapsed into 
its native sterility, and the invaders, realizing the situation, and 
finding starvation where they had anticipated abundance, shook 
from their feet the dust of so inhospitable a spot, and flew away 
to try their luck elsewhere. They have not as yet put in another 
appearance, and once more the Rooks’ intelligence department 
having done its duty, a small party has ventured back to carry 
on the ancient traditions, and induce the benevolent again to 
give. 

Such are the tragedies which nature can still exhibit in the 
midst of our metropolis. That the like are enacted elsewhere 
on a larger scale cannot be doubted,—in fact, it is the opinion 
of capable observers that the desertion of rookeries, which not 
unfrequently occurs, is usually attributable to similar aggression 
on the part of Crows; the victims who, if they did but take 
concerted action, could tear the intruders to pieces, making no 
attempt at defence, but, after a large amount of perfectly useless 
bustle and noise, ignobly turning tail and abandoning the field 
to the enemy. If this be so, it is a good instance of the short- 
comings of instinct, even in creatures whose intelligence is 
beyond the common,—the like helplessness being very observable 
when a number of rats being turned out to be worried by a 
terrier, instead of uniting against the common enemy, endeavour 
each to save his own single self, and so yield themselves helpless 
to be disposed of in detail. 

In the present case, however, it seems clear that Rooks do 
not always show themselves so poor-spirited, and that sometimes 
at least they can keep their unprincipled relatives at a proper 
distance. Waterton, who was not only in the very first rank 
of field-naturalists, but had unsurpassed opportunities for 
observation, writes thus in his Essays: 

Though the flocks of rooks appear to have no objection to keep 
company, from time to time, with the carrion crows on a winter’s 
evening before they retire to roost, still I never see a carrion crow build 
its nest in a rookery. There was always a carrion crow’s nest here [at 
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Walton Hall], in a clump of high Scotch pines, till the rooks got 
possession of the trees; the carrion couple then forsook the place ; 
the rooks were then dislodged and a pair of carrion crows—the 
same for aught I know to the contrary—came and built their nest 
in it. 

It would certainly be strange that a race which not only 
lives ever in society, but is credited with having established a 
regular polity, should have developed no system of national 
defence. They have certainly adopted certain rules and regula- 
tions for the good of their commonwealth which are sternly 
enforced. If, for example, individual members attempt to build 
nests in trees other than those approved by the rest, these are 
at once pulled to pieces and destroyed. It is likewise commonly 
believed that certain offenders are solemnly tried by the com- 
munity in full conclave, and that if found guilty they are 
expelled, or even massacred by their indignant fellows. 
Certainly a scene which I myself once observed seemed to 
lend countenance to such an idea. Taking an early morning 
walk some twenty years ago on the banks of Tweed, I came 
upon a tree that was black with Rooks, in whose midst one bird 
was continuously cawing in a lugubrious and dejected tone, as 
though pleading a hopeless cause. Every now and then 
something that it said appeared to be too much for the patience 
of the court, and the whole assembly burst into a chorus 
in which every note of indignation and contradiction was 
expressed. Then, as the clamour subsided, the original speaker 
was heard still pounding away more dismally than ever. 
Unfortunately, I could not stay to see the end, and had to 
leave the case proceeding, but so long as I was within earshot 
it followed the same course. 

It would also appear that there is in rookeries a somewhat 
definite code for the adjustment of affairs of honour. An eye- 
witness once described to me a great battle he had just beheld 
between two birds, “the wickedest he ever saw,” at the end of 
which one of the antagonists was so much injured that he could 
scarcely fly. While the battle was in progress the other Rooks 
walked round and round, nodding at the combatants, as though 
satisfied that the rules of the ring were duly observed. As this 
happened on the last day of January, it was probably connected 
with domestic arrangements for the ensuing season. 

But whatever instincts their gregarious habits have developed, 
Rooks are conspicuously lacking in one which would seem to 
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lie at the very base of society. They have no sense whatever 
of proprietary right, and are ready shamelessly to plunder one 
another whenever the opportunity offers. If in the building 
season a nest be left unguarded, the neighbours straightway 
filch its materials for their own structures, so that one or other 
of the owners has to be constantly on guard. This evidently 
involves great loss of valuable time, and must seriously prejudice 
the interests of the whole community. It is also remarkable in 
the case of so intelligent a bird, as with others of his family, 
that if a stick brought to the nest should drop, it is not picked 
up, but a fresh expedition is laboriously undertaken in quest of 
another. Somewhat similarly a jackdaw never seems to learn 
that it is useless to attempt to bring a stick crosswise through 
a narrow aperture. But such lapses of intelligence which are 
continually to be met amongst the cleverest of animals, present 
a puzzle even more perplexing than that of classification, which, 
as has been said, is the despair of ornithologists. 
RURICOLA. 


P.S.—Since the above was written a pair of Carrion Crows 
has again invaded the rookery, whose history promises to 
exhibit as many calamities as that of the House of Atreus. 




















In the Land of the Humming-Bird. 


This is a land of wonders. We have lakes of pitch; streams of 
tar; oysters growing on trees; animals with pouches to shelter their 
young; one fish or animal resembling a fish that produces its young 
alive, and gives suck; crabs that mount on and feed in fruit trees ; 
other fish that entertain us with a concert; and lastly one kind of fish 
clad in an elegant suit of armour. 


IT was a sober, melancholy afternoon in the late spring when 
we chanced upon an old Creole history of the island of 
Trinidad, and read in it those remarkable lines which aroused 
our curiosity and caused us to set aside an intended trip to 
the Sunny South and visit for the first time the Land of the 
Humming-Bird. Taking the train three days afterwards from 
the Waterloo Station we soon found ourselves in the Hotel de 
la Providence, Southampton, fully equipped for our voyage 
next day by the Royal Mail Steamer A¢rato. The Atrato, 
of London, was a vessel of 3,069 tons, and but for a little 
rolling was good enough in a seaway. Her state-rooms were 
amidships, and though a handsome table was maintained, some 
of the stewards were careless and fell into complete dis- 
favour. With many of the passengers ship’s quoits was a favourite 
amusement; while some lounged on deck, and others read 
stupid novels, or played chess, bridge, or dominoes in the 
smoking-room. As we neared the Azores a stout rope was 
introduced from the fo’c’sle, and a fierce “tug-of-war” raged 
“loud and long” between the “Bims” and Trinidadians on 
board, in which whenever either side scored, deafening cheers 
arose until the welkin rang again. On past San Miguel with 
a strong, steady north-easter and a flowing sea, and on the 
eleventh day out we reached Bimshire,! pear-shaped, and glorious 
in the light of the tropical sun. Here we transhipped into the 
inter-colonial boat, and on the morning of the fourteenth day, as 
1 Barbados. 
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Jupiter was shining large and bright in the eastern heavens, 
we sighted the mountain of Cumana in the Spanish Main, and 
the pretty islets of the Bocas—huge masses of emerald rising 
from out a sea of turquoise. We entered the Egg’s Channel, 
and when we had anchored off Port-of-Spain, the capital of 
Trinidad, there was quite a tropical downpour. Day had 
already dawned, and it was really comical to watch through the 
telescope several ebony figures, like the embodied images of 
some ludicrous dream, rushing madly along the St. Vincent 
Jetty to seek shelter anywhere from the malicious rain. After 
you have done looking at this mirth-provoking spectacle, you 
become aware that you have trooped out into a gaudy-painted 
gig rowed by two stalwart negroes, and in half an hour you are 
undergoing the Customs’ inspection, and ten minutes afterwards 
are in the Rue des Anglais (Frederick Street) of one of the 
strangest and most cosmopolitan towns you have ever seen. 
We passed along the wide street, and admired the large and 
wonderfully attractive stores stocked with all necessary and 
useful things from a penny loaf to a twenty-guinea watch ; 
stared until we were tired at the motley crowd treading the 
pavements— Scotchmen, Englishmen, Germans, Spaniards, 
Chinese, Coolies, Syrians, quintroons, mestizoes, quadroons, 
mulattoes, and the omnipresent negro. The West Indian negro 
is, in the main, a creature much maligned. He is looked upon 
by prejudiced people as savage, lazy, and inept, full of 
animalism and self-conceit. He is not denied a fine physique 
and a certain pleasing kind of beauty, though he has the 
unmistakable black crisped hair, flat nose, and thick lips of 
his race. The truth is, that though he is immoral, and only 
semi-civilized, he is “ quite ready,” as Sir George Campbell says, 
“to do a good day’s work for a moderate day’s pay, provided 
it is fairly and regularly paid.” The Trinidad negro is in many 
ways an exception, and is the direct antithesis of the low-caste 
coolie. The negro is of a strong constitution, but passing 
indolent ; the coolie is slight and wiry, and makes a splendid 
workman. The negro is thriftless and extravagant ; the coolie 
is economical and saving. The negro is born with a taste for 
music ; the coolie is devoid of such a taste. The negro is a mere 
animal, with all an animal’s craving for bestial pleasures ; the 
coolie is a superior being, who lives in lawful wedlock, and 
punishes infidelity with a high hand. Port-of-Spain is pre- 
eminently a town of negroes. They are everywhere, like 
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bad weather. They stalk along the busy streets with their 
heads high in the air, and in their own eyes seem very 
magnificoes. They look down with supreme contempt on the 
industrious coolies, and even on the too-familiar white men, and 
would rejoice exceedingly to hear the death-knell of Crown 
Colony Government. They speak an indescribably barbarous 
patois—a combination of bad French and worse English, with a 
flavour of Venezuelan Spanish—and this jargon the negresses 
use with terrible effect when they abuse their neighbour, which 
they do from early morning until late at night. 

The streets of Port-of-Spain are straight and level, and 
intersect at right angles; they are generally macadamized, and 
some of them, as well as the track of the electric tram-lines, are 
finely paved with “black diamond” from the wonderful Pitch 
Lake. Scavenging is supposed to be done by gangs of negroes 
appointed for the purpose, but is really done on a colossal scale 
by the philosophical corbeau, or “ Johnny Crow,” a species of 
black vulture that devours all the offal and carrion in the 
streets, which if allowed to remain would render the hot air 
insufferably noxious and be a prolific source of disease. The 
“Johnny Crow,” the vautour de Brésil of Buffon, is about the 
size of a Muscovy duck, is very tame and, according to the 
great naturalist, has purple and green reflexions, and red, naked, 
papillated, and wrinkled head and neck. Its coat has a most 
unpleasant smell. Though it may be mischievous on occasions 
in damaging the telegraph and telephone wires, it is beneficial, 
according to Mr. Pennant, in lessening the number of alligators. 
So keen is its power of smell that we were told by a thoroughly 
reliable person that it has been known to discover a dead mule 
eighteen miles away and to feast so gluttonously on the carcase 
that in an incredibly short time only a few bones remained 
to tell the tale of destruction. 

Most of the business and dwelling-houses and all the 
churches and Government buildings in Port-of-Spain are of 
stone; and the villas of Tranquillity, St. Clair, and the 
“Circular,” are superlatively charming and models of coolness 
and comfort. The Queen’s Park Hotel, where we stayed 
during our visit to Trinidad, is situated in the best residential 
part of the town, and fronting upon a grand savanna which 
furnishes a delightful recreation-ground for the lovers of 
cricket, who assemble here in no mean numbers to handle 
the willow and trundle the leather in the cool of the evening. 
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This hotel, an elegant and commodious structure, is perhaps 
the finest in the West Indies, and compares favourably with 
any of the first-class establishments of Europe or America. 
We drove out one lovely morning to the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, which afford an admirable example of tropical 
landscape-gardening. We were anxious among other things 
to see a real, live lignum-vitze (guazacum officinale), the timber 
of which is intensely hard, and though answering well in the 
turner’s lathe, is used chiefly for ship-blocks. Not one joiner 
or woodman we had met knew of the existénce of such a tree; 
but now the Curator brought us to a full-grown magnificent 
specimen, measuring forty feet in height, at the back of the 
palatial Government House. We were anxious, too, to get 
some of the numerous, many-spiked Trinidad orchids, but 
with the exception of the butterfly orchid (Oncidium papilio), 
and the virgin orchid (Epidendrum Bicornutum), we saw no 
other species. Never could we look on the latter, which 
luxuriates on the islands of the Bocas, without being reminded 
forcibly, with a slight change, of Leigh Hunt's beautiful 
lines : 


We are orchids fair, 
Flowers of virgin light 
Nature held us forth, and said, 
Lo, my thoughts of white ! 


Ever since, angels 
Hold us in their hand, 

You may see them where they take 
In pictures their sweet stand. 


Like the garden’s angels 
Also do we seem, 

And not the less for being crowned 
With a golden dream. 


Could you see around us 
The enamoured air, 

You would see it pale with bliss 
To hold a thing so fair. 


In the midst of the incomparable gardens, standing secure 
in its pride of place, is the theatre of the Governor’s hospitality, 
a splendid limestone mansion which indicates no mean inventive 
genius in the architect, Mr. Ferguson. It was raised in Governor 
Irving’s time at a cost of £40,000. About nine miles from 
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Port-of-Spain is a pretty cascade called the Blue Basin—a 
favourite resort for “marooning” parties. It derives its name 
from the fact that on cloudless days, when the soft, tropical 
sky is a lovely cerulean, the water of the Basin assumes a 
bluish tint. To reach this romantic spot we had to ride our 
Kentucky mules through what we should designate a happy 
valley, were it not that, in times recent enough, Tragedy 
had here reared her hydra head, and four murders of a type 
unparalleled for atrocity were committed. We _ received 
numerous invitations from hospitable cacao-planters to visit 
the Caura valley, which they described to us as absolutely the 
prettiest view in Trinidad. It is indeed one of Nature’s most 
delightful gardens, watered by several mountain streams over 
which giant bamboos bend their graceful forms, and where the 
tender green of the fern contrasts with the glorious crimson of 
the poinsettia. During our stay in the valley we were the guests 
of a Spanish planter who, to do him justice, exercised that 
hospitality for which planters all over the West Indies are 
famous. Bitumen asphaltum, or asphalt, is found in Trinidad 
in the wonderful Pitch Lake, which Kingsley visited, and Froude 
declined to visit mainly on account of his contempt for things 
Trinidadian. We remember staying one night in San Fernando, 
an irregular and picturesque southern town, and taking a boat 
in the cool of the following morning to La Brea Point, one mile 
from the lake, with a road leading to it from the beach. As we 
approached the lake a strong, sulphureous, and pitchy smell was 
experienced ; and on a nearer approach the great, bituminous, 
ash-coloured plain burst on the view, looking at first sight 
like an ordinary lake. Its borders were covered with tufts 
of grass and rushes, and dotting the surface were several 
islets of matapalos and wild pines. When we visited this 
singular spot in the late June, the rainy season had already set 
in, and we could walk on the lake with the most perfect ease. 
In the dry season the surface must be in an almost fluid state, 
as is shown by pieces of wood with “asphalt caps and hounds’ 
ears,” as Mr. Manross expresses it, standing up out of the lake. 
Several substances, too, have been observed to sink slowly in it, 
and the negro houses of the vicinity, built by driving posts into 
the ground, have been known to turn on one side. The Pitch 
Lake is situate about thirty miles southward from Port-of-Spain, 
and 138 feet above the sea-level. Since 1898, we were told, it has 
been leased to the New Trinidad Asphalt Company of London, 
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who pay an annual sum of £10,000, and a royalty upon the 
output in excess of thirty thousand tons. It covers an area of 
one hundred and four acres ; its main body is about three miles 
in circumference, and its supply is said to be inexhaustible. 


The examination of this tract of country [says Dr. Nugent] could 
not fail to be highly gratifying to those who embrace the Huttonian 
theory of the earth; for they might behold the numerous branches of 
one of the largest rivers of the world (the Orinoco) bringing down so 
amazing a quantity of earthy particles as to discolour the sea in a most 
remarkable manner for many leagues distant; they might see these 
earthy particles deposited by the influence of powerful currents on the 
shores of the Gulf of Paria, and particularly on the western side of the 
island of Trinidad ; they might there find vast collections of bituminous 
substances, beds of porcelain jasper, and such other bodies as may 
readily be supposed to arise from the modified action of heat on such 
vegetable and earthy materials as the waters are known actually to 
deposit. They would further perceive no very vague traces of sub- 
terranean fire by which these changes may have been effected, and the 
whole tract elevated above the ordinary level of the general loose soil 
of the country; as, for instance, hot springs, the frequent occurrence 
of earthquakes, and two singular semi-volcanic mounds at Point Icaque, 
which, though not very near, throw light on the general character 
of the country. Without pledging myself to any particular system of 
geology, I confess an explanation similar to this appears to me 
sufficiently probable and consonant with the known phenomenon of 
nature. A vast river like the Orinoco must for ages have rolled down 
great quantities of woody and vegetable bodies, which from certain 
causes, as the influence of currents and eddies, may have been arrested 
and accumulated in particular places; they may have there undergone 
those transformations and chemical changes which various vegetable 
substances similarly situated have been proved to suffer in other parts 
of the world. An accidental fire such as is known to occur frequently 
in the bowels of the earth may then have operated in separating and 
driving off the newly-formed bitumen, more or less combined with 
silicious and argillaceous earth ; which forcing its way through the surface 
and afterwards becoming inspissated by exposure to the air may have 
occasioned such scenes as I have ventured to describe. 


Trinidadians do not appreciate as they should those 
charming little islands which stud the N.E. portion of the Gulf 
of Paria, and which present some of the most beautiful tropical 
coast scenery in the West Indian Archipelago. One of them, 
Chacachacare, the westernmost islet in the Boca Grande, is 
favourably known as a health resort, especially in March and 
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April, when the “champagne” east-north-easter sets in and 
imparts a glow of health and animation to the weakly frame. 
We left Port-of-Spain one morning by the Gulf steamer, and 
after a delicious sail of about three hours, during which we 
passed some lovely limestone islands—the Five Islands or 
Cotorras, Carrera, Gasparee—we reached the Land of the 
Sugar-apple, and dropped anchor in the wondrous horse-shoe 
harbour. After trooping out on a flat sandy isthmus on the 
west of the island, we turned in beneath the amber shade of 
some low, small-fruited cocoa-nut trees, and emerged on a 
typical tropic beach—a delightful “marooning” spot—where 
the fascinating young ladies of lére might dance the “Sand 
Dance” with growing joy. Long we lingered here, amusing 
ourselves like English schoolboys, gathering strange shells and 
stones, grey masses of coral pulp ; and then, of course, disporting 
ourselves like schoolboys, too, in the exquisite bay. Then we 
sat ourselves under the great mica-cliffs, enjoying our sandwiches 
and ale, watching the sea-crabs crawling along the slippery 
rocks with their lazy-jointed limbs; the green, glossy, aspen- 
like leaves of a belt of deadly manchineel-trees fluttering in the 
breeze; and a gorgeous vegetable butterfly and a sapphire- 
emerald humming-bird flitting from flower to flower of a 
cariaquite bush. We slept that night in a pleasant little land- 
locked cottage, where were some cosy beds surrounded by the 
inevitable mosquito-net, and a collection of rare shells, some 
of which, from their elaborateness, might well have come from 
the chisel of a bright-haired mermaid of the Gulf. We were 
in a charming marine residence, and as we smoked our cigars on 
the western verandah, we felt the unalloyed pleasure with which 
a dweller of smoky cities breathes the pure ozone of the country. 
The full big-faced tropical moon shone gloriously in the east, 
dimming the effulgence of Venus and Sirius, and casting an 
unearthly light on the green brushwood and on the magnificent 
bay, with the little hamlet of La Coco sheltering a lazy, listless 
community of fishermen, and La Sanda perched on the low 
hillside, like an unfinished game of dominoes. The lighthouse 
on Morne Cabres cast its welcome ray over the sea, and showed 
up like white coral in the near distance. Now and then arose 
the honest yapping of a watch-dog, the melancholy hooting 
of a “jumby bird,” and the shrill, plaintive, piercing cry of a 
diablotin (guacharo) as it winged its flight for its nightly forage 
of hard and dry fruits. From an adjacent bay would come the 
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sound of a heavy splash, but whether from dangerous shark 
or sportive porpoise we could not tell. 

The next morning, before the first streaks of the dawn, we 
were already .astir, and bathing in the little bay under the 
savonneta bushes. An hour afterwards, ere yet the orb of day 
had risen high in the heavens, we started for the Bocas 
Lighthouse. We remember crawling up a _ craggy trace 
glistening with bits of mica slate, when a sudden and merci- 
less shower caused us to take shelter under the friendly shade 
of an olivier; but soon the rain was over and gone. On we 
toiled ever upwards, through the red free soil, past a grey-blue 
clump of candelabra cerei, salt-fish wood, and genip; and after 
long climbing we reached the lighthouse, and now we were 
815 feet above the sea-level. The second assistant-keeper, a 
Barbadian Scot, a hardy, kind-hearted man, came to us, and 
cordially invited us to his house, a neat, painted little cottage, 
containing, among other things, some fine shop-prints, and a 
gorgeous lilac-coloured bush common in the island in the rainy 
season. This gentleman made himself very agreeable, and 
volunteered to guide us up the lighthouse and show us the 
objects of interest there. From the top the prospect was really 
delightful. The “raptured eye exulting” looked forth on 
Huevos, Monos, Gasparee, and the northern range of the 
Trinidad hills; on the Naparima and Montserrat hills in the 
distance ; on the little promontory of Marin jutting out like a 
shark’s mouth, and crowned with a white wooden church; on 
the Bocas de Dragos and Patos; on the great mountain of the 
Spanish Main, and on the blue Caribbean. There was beauty 
everywhere, and in the centre of all this beauty, “steadfast and 
immovable,” stood the white lighthouse on its own red cliff-tops, 
like a kingly spirit enthroned among the hills. This lighthouse 
(with fittings by Chance Bros. and Barbier and Bénard) is 50 feet 
high, and was established in 1897. The large revolving lantern 
is hexagonal, and contains powerful lenses and burners; colza 
oil is the illuminating agent ; the flame is 865% feet above high 
water mark, and is visible in clear weather from a ship’s deck 
from twenty to thirty-eight miles. The only other lighthouse 
we remember situated at a higher elevation above the sea-level 
is that on Dragonera Islet (1,180 feet) at the west end of 
Majorca. Mark Twain’s “glare” was all too evident as we crossed 
the little yard to our friend’s house, and we were glad to get 
into coolness and comfort once more. We sat down to a 
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handsome meal prepared by the lady of the house, and our host 
produced a.bottle of Carupano rum, a spirit manufactured in 
the near Spanish Main, from the juice of the sugar-cane, and 
smuggled in demijohns into Trinidad by the fishermen of the 
coast. After breakfast, we were shown over the keeper’s little 
provision-ground. It was certainly untrustworthy and un- 
scientific, but not like some of the garden plots we had seen in 
Trinidad, to which months of sheer neglect had restored all the 
ruggedness of nature. Morne Cabres could boast the most 
fertile soil in Chacachacare; and we noticed the sugar-cane, 
soursop, and black-eyed pea growing here with no mean 
richness. We saw here our first balsam-capivi, the silk-cotton 
tree (Fromagier), the tobacco-plant, the sarsaparilla-vine, vanilla, 
and the agave rigtda. The first cousin of the last-mentioned, 
ramie or China grass, is planted, we were told, in large quantities 
at the Carrera Depdt, where the convicts utilize it for making 
fibre. Elsewhere in Chacachacare, and often in Trinidad, had 
we seen an ill-omened plant—sanseverta guineensis (bow-string 
hemp)—of the family //zaceae, and bearing at a certain season 
of the year white flowers and a fleshy underground stem or 
tuber from which starch is obtained ; this plant, too, is used in 
some places for making fibre. The lighthouse-keeper told us 
it was introduced three years previously into Chacachacare by an 
East Indian woman, and has since been the source of consider- 
able annoyance to the superstitious natives. He was attending 
a funeral once, he said, at the lonely little cemetery of Haut 
Morne, when he saw for the first time the plant in question. He 
asked an ill-favoured negro, Theodore by name, what the plant 
was, who characterized it thus: “Dat plant id whistles in de 
night time dad, bad, bad. Dey keep ’’em many animal in id, 
rat, snake, centipede, sc6pion; dey keep ’im eberyting in id. 
When dese birds want wata to drink dey go in to look round de 
root and leaf, if dey can get any little wata to soak. I (with a 
threatening aspect) no fait in ’im, all fait (upward gesture) in de 
Ole Man abub.” That night we slept at our host’s ; and though 
the next morning was blazing hot, with the thermometer at 
95°, we accepted his invitation to row us round a part of the 
little horseshoe island. We marched quite merrily down the 
hill-road, and soon our gallant little yellow boat was bounding 
over the great easterly waves like “a horse proud of its rider.” 
We rounded the peninsula of Point Romain on the south-east, 
festooned with tall cerei and aloes down almost to the water’s 
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edge ; and as we approached the Banda de Sud (South Belt) 
lagoon, a novel sight presented itself. The air above our heads 
was covered with strange birds commonly known as “ man-of- 
war” birds. We saw no boobies in their immediate vicinity, 
but ever and anon they were killing and grasping the innocent 
little sardines with great adroitness. What daring mariners are 
these “ man-of-war” or frigate birds! Michelet, with the eye of 
the true naturalist, describes them as dressed in a suit of rich 
purple-and-black, with formidable curved beaks varied with 
vermilion, short tarsi, enormous spread of wing, and long, 
slender, and forked tails! Far up in the measureless air they 
seem like bees clustering about the hives, while lower they fly 
past so close they might be almost knocked down with the oars. 
At the Banda de Sud lagoon, a “sad ugly place” enough, 
we snapshotted a half-starved native boy in faded pilot-blue 
indescribables : he had just taken an iguana, and was offering it 
to us for sale. Iguanas are large harmless reptiles of the lizard 
order; they are common in Trinidad, especially in the rainy 
season, and their flesh is esteemed a great luxury by many 
people. They are generally seen hanging from the branches of 
the fiddlewood, or stretched along the towering spikes of the 
upright cereus. As we rowed on, we saw the bulwarks and 
mast of an ill-fated barque ; a few brown pelicans hovering and 
wheeling over the surface of the water watching the shoals of 
skipjacks beneath ; the naked melancholy rocks of La Fragua, 
and the second-class bell-buoy of the sunken Diamond Rock— 
large masses of coral to the extent of about half a cable. After 
crossing the fairway, we beached our boat at La Tinta Bay, 
where another boat was in readiness to convey us to Port-of- 
Spain. After thanking the lighthouse-keeper heartily, we smoked 
a farewell cigar, and soon afterwards our boat’s head was turned 
toward the east, bound for the capital. The sea was as smooth 
as a billiard-table ; the boat was “staunch and strong ;” and 
the black boatmen amused us always with their zufinzte patois. 
We stayed some time longer in La Belle Trinidad, but could 
never muster courage enough to visit the primeval forest or 
“high woods” which cover a large portion of the island. We 
did not care to get entangled in supple-jacks and bush-lawyers, 
nor in those pests of the tropical woods, griffechatte and hook- 
dog, or even to see such new and magnificent timbers as mastic, 
angiline, roble, tapana, galba, or mora. Already had we seen 
the beautiful humming-birds and the wonderful Pitch Lake ; 
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already had we partaken freely of the delicious oysters growing 
on the mangrove tree, and had thoughtlessly eaten the armoured 
cascaradura, sweetest and best of fresh-water fishes, and did not 
wish to have the old proverb verified in our case: “ Whoso eats 
the cascaradura dies in the island,” so we shipped one day in a 
homeward-bound boat plying between Demerara and London. 
Ever since we left Barbados a short head sea was running, 
retarding the progress of the vessel, and causing the half-dozen 
passengers and ourselves no small annoyance and disgust. The 
ship’s keel, too, from long lying in the Demerara river was 
covered with barnacles, and the anti-trades freshened instead 
of lightened in the night-time. We discharged some cargo 
in the superb harbour of Las Palmas in the Canaries, and 
one drizzly morning awoke to find ourselves in Shadwell Basin, 
East London Docks, after a delightful outing in Iére, the “Land 
of the Humming-Bird.” 

J. A. DOWLING. 








A Tale of Mexican Horrors. 


JUST ten years ago, when Mr. Rider Haggard first published 
his aggravating story of a walled-up nun, entitled J/ontezuma’s 
Daughter,the Pall Mall Gazette,as some of my readers may 
remember, opened its columns to a correspondence upon the 
truth of this alleged medizval practice of immuring religious 
alive. In a footnote printed in the novel referred to, Mr. Haggard 
claimed to have seen with his own eyes the desiccated remains 
of two such victims exhibited under a glass case in the National 
Museum of Mexico. After long discussion, in which sundry 
no-Popery writers of very extreme views took an animated part, 
the remains which Mr. Haggard had seen were declared by an 
official of the Museum to be bodies taken from the common 
cemetery,’ and were identified as those of persons not long 
deceased. The name of one at least of these persons was known, 
and there was nothing exceptional about their history except the 
curious state of preservation in which the remains had been 
found. They were exhibited in the Museum, the official further 
explained, to illustrate this phenomenon of natural mummifica- 
tion, which was of not unfrequent occurrence in the masonry 
tombs formerly used within the precincts of the city.2. Further- 


1 This letter of Sefior Agreda, the official in question, was printed in one of the 
leading Mexican daily papers, the 7%emfo, and was translated in THE MonrTH for 
April, 1894. The Spanish text may also be found in the convincing pamphlet, 
called Las Armas del Protestantismo, published by a Mexican writer under the 
pseudonym of ‘* Adams.” (Mexico Imp. de Z/ 7iempo, Leandro valle 1, 1894.) 

2 The soil of the city of Mexico, and its situation in the midst of a lake, renders 
ordinary interment impracticable on a large scale within the precincts of the city. 
Water begins to accumulate in almost any excavation when it reaches a few feet below 
the surface. Following the practice still common in many parts of southern Europe, 
the dead, until quite recent times, were disposed of in tombs or in oven-shaped 
horizontal niches, tiers of which were constructed in solid piles of masonry. In 
these niches, the tissues are ordinarily reduced to dust, while the bones often remain 
intact. In the cheaper class of sepultures the cell, after a certain lapse of time, was 
opened, cleared, and made ready for a new occupant. In cases in which no coffin had 
been used, the bones were then heaped together in a common pit, or bestowed more 
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more, certain English archeologists of eminence assured the 
novelist that he was mistaken in supposing that any such 
punishment as walling up alive in a niche was enjoined in the 
monastic or conventual rules of the Middle Ages. So far as 
England was concerned, they expressed their strong conviction 
that all such stories were purely fictitious. As a result, Mr. Rider 
Haggard modified and eventually withdrew the obnoxious 
statement, and in the later editions of Montezuma’s Daughter, 
the footnote which had caused so much disturbance is no longer 
to be found. 

While the Pall Mall correspondence, however, was still in 
its early stages, a number of new and confusing elements were 
introduced into the discussion by Mr. Haggard’s supporters. 
They cited authorities to show that whole hecatombs of victims 
had been made away with in Mexico, condemned, as they 
averred, to the anguish of a living death in narrow chambers 
of brick or stone. Whether these were walled-up nuns or 
prisoners of the Inquisition, is a point upon which their accounts 
conflicted ; but there were at least definite statements as to the 
place and time of the discovery of these ghastly remains, and 
the names of certain Nonconformist divines, men who seemed 
to possess some sort of standing among their co-religionists, 
were cited as making themselves responsible for the correctness 
of the facts. Although these new horrors could only be regarded 
as distracting attention from the main issue, still it seemed 
desirable to get to the bottom of the matter if that were possible. 
Accordingly, in endeavouring to obtain from some Mexican 
friends satisfactory evidence upon the point originally raised by 
Mr. Haggard, I also solicited information about these subsidiary 
indictments. My friends were very good to me; and though 
some months passed away before all the documents reached 
England, the evidence which they eventually supplied was of 
a most ample and satisfactory description. Fortunately or 
unfortunately, however, the interest taken in far-off mystifica- 
tions of this sort dies away as rapidly as it blazes up. The 
Rider Haggard dispute was practically settled, the correspond- 
ence in the Pall Mall Gazette had long been closed, the whole 


reverently in a charnel-house. This manner of temporary sepulture seems to have 
been common all over Mexico. It may be added that in Rome a somewhat similar 
practice prevails in regard to the burial of the Pope. The viscera having been 
previously removed, the body remains for some years in the wall of St. Peter’s 
before it is conveyed to a final resting-place. 


VOL. CIII. Z 
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discussion had come to seem stale and profitless before the really 
valuable testimonies, procured at the cost. of much personal 
inconvenience by my kind Mexican friends, came into my 
hands. I accordingly renounced the intention of printing them 
then, but as such discussions are apt to recur, I kept the 
documents themselves in reserve for some future occasion. 
Seeing that an attempt seems recently to have been made by 
some of the extreme no-Popery journals to recall these alleged 
Mexican horrors to memory, and to make them the subject 
of renewed declamation,! perhaps the present time may be as 
suitable as any for carrying out my original intention at least 
in part. 

Let us begin with an extract which shows that these fables, 
preposterous as they may seem, are not the exclusive monopoly 
of the lower type of evangelical newspaper. It is only a few 
years since I met the following statement in an American 
periodical of high repute, 7ie Overland Monthly. The article 
itself, descriptive of Mexico and Mexican life, was the work of 
a writer deservedly esteemed for his contributions to archxo- 
logical and artistic subjects. 


It was at the time of the execution of the decree of 1859, national- 
izing the property of the religious orders, that the monastery (of Santo 
Domingo) was dismantled and a large part of it standing in the rear 
of the church was left in ruins. Excavations being made on the 
premises about that time—partly in fruitless search for immense 
treasures supposed to be buried there—revealed the existence of a 
subterranean passage-way connecting the monastery with the hall of 
the Inquisition, and also horrible dungeons, from which were taken 
mummies and skeletons of victims of the Holy Office. For years the 
mummies were a ghastly adornment of the rooms of the National 
Museum. ‘There were both men and women. 


He refers elsewhere to “the twisted necks and protruding 
tongues,” as indicating that the mummies were those of some 
unusual class of criminals. 

For more exact details however we had better go to an 
earlier account; and the earliest I can find is that contained 
in a book called the History of the Inquisition, by a former 
Wesleyan missionary and most prolific writer, Dr. William Rule. 
The passage which now concerns us is only to be met with 

1 See, for instance, Zhe Protestant Woman (December, 1903), which tells anew 


the whole story of Dr. Butler's supposed discoveries, as if his narration had never 
been copied or quoted before. 
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in the third edition of this work published in 1880. The writer 
professes to quote from an account sent him from Mexico by 
a fellow-missionary, Dr. Butler, and he introduces the story by 
the statement, that Dr. Butler had purchased for the Methodists 
“the old Inquisition Palace of Puebla which was also the 
building in which Cortes held his first memorable interview 
with Montezuma.”! It will be convenient to quote Dr: Rule’s 
description in the slightly abbreviated form in which it was 
presented by one of the correspondents in the Pa// Mall con- 
troversy. It is important to remember that the supposed scene 
of the discovery is Puebla, not Mexico. 


In the basement of the old building was a long gallery, inside the 
main wall of the edifice, which is very massive. Beneath the pavement 
were discovered the remains of about 200 human bodies. The skeletons 
lay along the gallery side by side, and for economizing space shoulder 
to foot and foot to shoulder alternately. . . . While the exhumation of 
the 200 skeletons was going on, another discovery was made. What 
seemed to be the interior face of the main wall, not interrupted by 
door or window, was for some distance smooth, with a brick facing, 
but in some places along the smooth part the bricks had been broken 
away from the floor upwards, disclosing spaces resembling very narrow 
closets, empty as if rifled of their contents. These breakages excited 
suspicion that the remaining unbroken surface might cover similar 
recesses. Dr. Butler therefore had that part of the wall sounded with 
hammers, in four places found it hollow, and had the bricks carefully 
removed. To the horror, surely, of the explorers four human bodies 
met their view. One man sitting on a stone; two men standing ; one 
woman laid on her back, with a bundle at her feet, said to contain an 
infant. They were all carefully removed to the public museum of the 
city of Mexico, where they may be now seen just as they were when 
put into an open wooden case, varnished in hope of preserving them 
entire and covered with glass. . . . The heads of three of them, if not 
all four, had been shaven, or the hair cropped close; and we know 
that this was the first thing done before laying a heretic on the rack. 
The legs were made fast in fetters, which we see confined the ankles. 
As to their dress, the victims found were dressed all alike, and that a 
stout cloak or cape was wrapped round each. The flesh was not at all 
decayed. The integuments were dried and wasted. . . . The state of 
these bodies in the year 1873, however it may be accounted for, shows 
that the walling up alive is not only, if at all, one of the practices of 
the Inquisition in past ages, but that it has been carried on far within 


1 The utter absurdity of all this has been well exposed by ‘‘ Adams,” Las Armas 
del Protestantismo, pp. 79, seq. The interview did not take place at Puebla, but in 
the city of Mexico. 
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the present century. These persons must have been walled up some 
short time before the expulsion of the Inquisitors from Mexico. The 
immuration must have taken place in that later period when even 
enslaved American Spaniards would not have borne the sight of a 
fellow-citizen burning in the open city.! 

The engraving which is annexed in Dr. Rule's book, and is 
reproduced here, as well as the character of the original permits, 
represents exactly what he describes—four figures in a group, 
ghastly enough certainly, with faces drawn and distorted. It is 





ENGRAVING TAKEN FROM DR. RULE’S “HISTORY OF 
THE INQUISITION.” 
Said to represent ‘‘ walled up victims found in the Inquisition 
at Puebla, Mexico.” Reduced from the original. 


important to remember that this account professes to rest on 
Dr. Butler’s authority, that the figures depicted were discovered 
after the disinterment of the 200 skeletons beneath the pave- 
ment, that the four bodies were found in a group as photographed, 
and that this all took place under the direct personal supervision 
of Dr. Butler. 

Now, in 1892, this Dr. William Butler published in the United 
States a substantial octavo volume, which has since gone through 


1 Rule, History of the Inquisition (1880), vol. ii. p. 382, g. seq. 
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four if not five editions, entitled Mexico in Transition. In this, 
he reproduces the photograph of the four bodies, no doubt a 
copy of the same photograph as that sent to Dr. Rule, and the 
photograph is accompanied with his own description of the 
circumstances under which it was taken. The account runs as 


follows: 


These immense premises of the Dominican monks (the Inquisi- 
torial order) fell at last into the hands of the Republican forces, and 
the people, especially those from whose homes father, brothers, or sons 
had disappeared, and of whose fate something might be learned within 
those walls, demanded permission to search, as did the Parisians at the 
Bastille. The request was granted, and the excited searchers went 
through the whole establishment from the ground to the roofs; a few 
survivors were found but the majority of seekers were disappointed. 
Baffled and enraged, they were about to leave, when someone remarked 
the amazing thickness of the walls. A new train of thought was started. 
The walls were struck and at places seemed to sound hollow to the 
blow. Tools were procured, openings made, and within narrow cells 
were found those whom they sought manacled and ghastly, not arrayed 
in grave vestments, but in their daily clothing, as when last seen. Twelve 
such cells were found and opened, each with its occupant. Truly this 
was “bringing to light the hidden things of darkness.” These victims 
of Rome’s cruelties, buried alive for freedom, or for Christ, or both, 
it may be, were tenderly lifted out into the open fasio and a photo- 
grapher called. A flower-stand was near, and four of the martyrs who 
were recent enough to be handled without breaking up, though not 
recognizable, were placed against it, and the sun has painted for us the 
faithful and enduring proof which the Liberals of Mexico can hand 
down in evidence to future generations of what the Church of Rome 
did with their fellow-countrymen. From one of these photographs in 
our possession the picture opposite was copied. 

The cells were four feet six inches on the square, and seven feet 
high, The need for the thick walls was thus explained. These spaces 
were left open when building until the victim was condemned and 
bound in the Examining Chapel above, and brought down to the 
corridor where the cells were located. He or she (for women were 
among the number) was placed in a cell, a “ Brother” of the Order 
who was handy with the trowel was ready to build up the entrance 
before their face, and leave them to a horrible death, while a coat of 
plaster and whitewash made all invisible, and these fiends in human 
form may have supposed that they had sealed up their crime for ever, 
and buried their secret beyond discovery. Two bodies of such sufferers 
may still be seen in a glass case in the National Museum in Mexico City.’ 


1 Mexico in Transition. By William Butler, D.D. (of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church), pp. 293, 294. 
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Now, it might be supposed by any one who read this account 
that Dr. Butler was in substantial agreement with Dr. Rule, save 
that from motives of modesty he had kept his own personal 
share in the proceedings in the background. Whether it was 
intended to convey this impression and so to avoid contra- 
dicting too plainly Dr. Rule’s narrative published twelve years 
earlier, I do not venture to say, but a careful examination of 
Dr. Butler’s book reveals the fact that so far from Dr. Butler 
having played the leading part, in the breaking open of the niches, 
the discovery took place, if ever it took place at all, at least six 
years before he arrived in Mexico. 

Dr. Butler’s own narrative records! that he first came to 
Mexico in 1873. Now the secularization of religious property 
took place in 1859, and though some communities may have 
hung together until the downfall of the Emperor Maximilian, 
still, at the latest, the religious houses to which he refers were all 
broken up in 1867 upon the success of the revolutionary forces, 
and to this event the writer himself seems clearly to allude. If 
therefore the discovery of the niches was not made until 
Dr. Butler himself arrived upon the scene, the agonized relatives 
of the victims of the Inquisition must have waited six years 
after the departure of the last Dominican before it occurred to 
them to go in search of their missing kinsfolk. But it is hardly 
necessary to argue the matter, for after the thrilling narrative I 
have just quoted of the rifling of the twelve cells, Dr. Butler 
quietly adds: “One cell, making the thirteenth, was overlooked, 
and not opened until we came into possession of the premises.” 
It was at the discovery of this cell that a Mr. Ludlow, 
Dr. Butler’s architect, assisted, and he has stated in a private - 
letter to a friend of mine,” as well as in a letter published by 
Mr. Haggard, that nothing but a skeleton was there. The 
penitential dress, therefore, the manacles, the shaved heads, and 
the other details, all depend solely upon the evidence of a 
photograph taken, nobody knows under what circumstances, six 
years at least before Dr. Butler arrived in the country. 

What the value of the rest of the story may be, I mean the 
action of the excited searchers from whose homes “ father, 
brothers, or sons had disappeared,” we may judge from these 
two facts: 


2 'P. 28x. 
? The originals of this and other similar documents weré all sent to me, and most 
of them still remain in my possession. 
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First, that the Inquisition had been absolutely and finally 
abolished in Mexico in 1820. The Dominican Order, with 
which the Inquisition’ in Mexico was never officially identified, 
remained until 1859, but the Inquisition had ceased to exist 
thirty-nine years before this. 

Secondly, that there never was any Inquisition building in 
Puebla at all. The only establishment of the kind in the 
country was in the city of Mexico itself. 

Both of these facts are notorious to all who have made any 
serious investigation into the matter, but 1 will venture to quote 
some of the extremely valuable testimonies which have been 
sent me through the kindness of friends as above explained. 

The longest and most valuable of these was written by 
the late Sefior Garcia Icazbalceta, President of the Mexican 
Academy, and author of numerous works on Mexican anti- 
quities. His authority on any archeological question was as 
undisputed in Mexico, as would be that of the President of the 
Society of Antiquaries in England. I make no apology for 
quoting his statement in full. 

After protesting his reluctance to discuss so worthless a 
fable, and after declaring that it was only a deep personal 
regard which induced him to comply with his correspondent’s 
request, Sefior Icazbalceta continues : 


I do not consider it necessary to waste time over the question of 
the mummies in the (Mexican) Museum. Upon this head Sejior 
Agreda! has already given a satisfactory reply, and there can be no 
dispute about the authenticity of his letter. Thanks to our long- 
standing friendship I have already learned from his own lips that the 
letter in question was his. Moreover it has been published in various 
newspapers, and if it were a fabrication, the writer over whose name it 
appeared would certainly have protested. No one can doubt Seftor 
Agreqa’s probity or his good faith, and moreover in the department 
of our ecclesiastical antiquities, he is the most competent authority 
I know. As for the mummies in the Museum, the cemeteries, as he 
has already pointed out, were not rifled in order to obtain specimens to 
exhibit. We are all aware that when a burial-place is not purchased 
outright, it’is only acquired for a specified number of years, and when 
this term has run out, if there is no one to pay for a new assignment, 
the corpses are exhumed and the remains deposited in the common 
burial pit (osario). On occasion of these periodical exhumations, 

1 This was the official of the Mexican National Museum, referred to above. His 


letter to the Zzempo was translated, as I have already said, and printed entire in 
THE MOonrdH for April, 1894. 
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curious cases of mummification are wont to come to light, and these 
are occasionally preserved, though rarely so, as objects of scientific 
interest. Let this much suffice with regard to the mummies in the 
Museum. 

Now the first reflection which suggests itself on hearing of so many 
cases of persons walled up alive is to ask: What foundation is there 
for saying so? Must every desiccated corpse be necessarily that of a 
person walled up, and walled up alive? The grounds alleged are that 
these corpses exhibit on their arms and legs marks of having been 
bound, and that the contortions of the limbs and the expression of 
terror in the faces are proof positive of some such violent death as that 
by immuring. 

As regards the ligatures, I invite reference to what Sefior Agreda 
has already said on the subject ; and I will only add that many persons 
have the custom of tying the wrists of a corpse immediately after death 
in order to keep the hands in position upon the breast and thus enable 
them to clasp a crucifix. These ligatures, which I have often seen, 
necessarily leave marks on the wrists, and in some cases deep ones. 
Moreover, I consider it difficult to determine whether the marks 
observed on the mummies are due to ligatures or to some other cause. 
Again, the contortions or unnatural postures which are sometimes 
witnessed are not necessarily due to the anguish resulting from burial 
alive in a narrow cell. They may have arisen from the gradual and 
unequal desiccation of the muscular tissues which do not contract 
simultaneously, and hence produce notable dislocations even in the 
skeleton itself. The gruesome expression of the features is natural 
enough in these shrivelled remains, and there is no necessity for 
setting it down specially to terror. A cheerful countenance in a corpse 
is something I have never seen in my life. 

The curious part of the story is that most if not all of these bodies 
are those of persons really and truly “walled up”—only not alive, but 
dead ; quite, quite dead. Those who have resided in Mexico know 
that on account of the dampness of the subsoil it was for a long period 
not the custom to inter bodies in the ground, because they would 
presently be lying in water instead of in earth. In the cemeteries tiers 
of small chambers were constructed one over another above ground in 
a mass of solid masonry, which chambers were intended to serve as 
places of sepulture for future occupants, who thus came literally to be 
“walled up.” Thus there still exists in the heart of the city the 
cemetery of San Fernando, in which repose walled up various members 
of my own family. Even after this method of burial had for sanitary 
reasons been prohibited, and the new cemeteries had been removed to 
a distance from the city in order to reach higher and drier soil in which 
graves could be dug, these graves were lined with masonry and covered 
over with flagstones, so that the walling-up continues to this day. 

Monks and nuns were buried within their own conventual precincts 
in places destined for that purpose. There in the walls, ordinarily 
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very thick, tombs were constructed and closed with a partition of clay, 
and consequently the dead remained immured. When the revolution 
took possession of the monasteries, and then either sold or demolished 
them, these immured bodies came to view, and hence arose the 
fantastical stories spread abroad by foreigners who either had malevo- 
lent and interested ends to serve, or who at least were ignorant of our 
history and customs. Senor “ Xéchil,”’ who claims to have passed 
seven years in Mexico, and to have devoted much time “to the study 
of early history,” has failed to derive much profit from his studies, 
since he asserts that in Mexico it is well known that there were instances 
of immured nuns, and that the most bigoted Catholics would not venture 
to deny the fact—a preposterous untruth. Nobody of any weight or 
standing has ever believed in these immurings. When the revolution 
triumphed in 1861 and the monasteries were pulled down, a great noise 
was made about the mummies found in Sto. Domingo, which people 
sought to attribute to this cause. Sensible men laughed at the idea, and 
in the end it was made clear that they were the bodies of religious who 
had died and been buried within their monastery. A pamphlet? even 
was brought out at the time, giving the names, biography, and circum- 
stances attending the decease of these several persons. In spite of 
that a foreigner purchased some of the mummies as a speculation, 
exhibiting them for money in various places with the usual story about 
walled up victims to stimulate interest and increase the takings at the 
cost of his dupes. Later on (I cannot recall the exact date) you 
yourself, happening to be in Puebla, wrote to me that they were 
exhibiting (I think it was in Belgium) a mummy said to be that of 
Father Nicolas de Segura, S.J., whose remains repose peacefully to 
this day in the church of the Professed House. The revolution 
violated almost all the tombs in the monasteries. At the opening up 
of the Calle de Gante I saw a great heap composed of the bones of 
the religious entombed in the Church of St. Francis; and amid that 
débris of human remains, thus profaned and shovelled together in 
piteous confusion, were to be found those of the first apostles of our 
country, relics which deserved rather to be enshrined in a mausoleum 


1 Senor Icazbalceta here refers to a letter bearing this signature which was 
published in the Pal/ Mall Gazette while the Rider Haggard correspondence was 
going on. “ Xdchil” is evidently intended to represent the Mexican name ‘‘ Xochitl,” 
but the writer has blundered by leaving out the ¢, showing by this fact alone how far 
from intimate was his acquaintance with Mexican antiquities. In the book already 
mentioned, Zas Armas del Protestantismo, p. 43, the suggestion is made, seemingly 
with excellent reason, that ‘‘ Xéchil,” from internal evidence, may be identified with 
the proprietor of a pseudo-scientific exhibition of Aztec remains, which in 1886— 
1887 travelled through many parts of the United States, exhibiting as its principal 
attraction two mummified corpses alleged to be the remains of victims of the 
Inquisition. (See further Croonenberghs, 7vo7s Ans dans 1’ Amérique Septentrionale, 
1893, vol. iii. p. 157.) 

2 The title-page and two of the lithographic illustrations of this little book are 
reproduced in the present article. 
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at the public expense. Still, no one thought that the presence of those 
bodies in the Church of St. Francis was due to any criminal cause. 

Seftor “ Xéchil” affirms that the inéguities of the Church were so 
scandalous that the Government had to take action in the matter, and 
expelled all the monks and nuns from the country. No wholesale 
expulsions of this sort ever took place. Monks and nuns were indeed 
evicted ; but not from the country, only from their convents ; and the 
motive, apart from the hatred of Catholicity, was the desire to get 
possession of the buildings in order to sell or demolish them. The 
thought of the supposed zniguities of the Church had nothing to say to 
it. The Religious Orders claimed no power whatsoever over the lives 
of their members. They could only inflict certain penalties determined 
by their rule, which did not exceed imprisonment, fasting, or the 
discipline. If they had ventured (as they did not) to inflict capital 
punishment, they would have incurred the gravest responsibility, a risk 
which they would not have encountered with impunity. The Church 
of Mexico was at all times very far from enjoying independence of 
State control. 

After the monks and nuns, the Inquisition of course had next to 
be brought upon the scene. Mr. Ludlow, the purchaser of the church 
of the Inquisition in Puebla, has accomplished a very marvellous feat, 
that of buying a thing that never existed. Dr. Guinness comes not far 
behind when he assures us that two hundred victims were immured in 
the building that belonged to the Inquisition in Puebla alone.! Everyone 
knows that throughout the whole extent of what nowis or at any time 
formed part of the Mexican Republic, there never was any other tribunal 
or building belonging to the Inquisition except that in[the city of] 
Mexico. It did not possess a church of its own even in Mexico. The 
Rev. Dr. Butler, who I believe still resides here, must have reached a 
very advanced age, since, when at the “fall” of the Inquisition its 
buildings were sold, he declares that he purchased one of them, in 
which he found two hundred skeletons and four mummies. The 
Inquisition was definitively abolished in May, 1820 (seventy-four years 
ago), and the buildings were not sold but remained in the hands of the 
Government, which applied them to various uses (one that of a State 
prison) till the year 1850, when a portion was sold to the Archbishop 
to form a Seminary and College. At present it is occupied by the School 
of Medicine. What Dr. Butler purchased was, I am well aware, the 
church and part of the monastery of St. Francis; there he would 
meet with those skeletons (if, in fact, he did meet with them), of which 
an account has already been given. 

The Inquisition of Mexico never itself pronounced or executed 

1 Dr. Guinness offers no independent testimony for this statement, but he professes 
to have seen with his own eyes ‘‘the remains of several victims who have been walled 


up alive by the Inquisition.” Some were exhibited, he averred, in the public museum 
in the city of Mexico, others in a museum at Toluca. (Zhe City of the Seven Hills, 


Pp. 300.) 
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a capital sentence—a fact well known to everyone acquainted with the 
constitution of the tribunal. Whenever it encountered a crime subject 
by law to that penalty, it handed over the culprit to the civil authority, 
which pronounced and executed the sentence. By supposition it 
possessed no power to wall up any one alive, nor, in fact, have any 
human remains been found within its precincts. There was no occasion 
for the use of any dark and mysterious practices for the infliction of 
such punishments as it was empowered to impose; on the contrary, it 
gave them the greatest possible publicity in the Autos da Fé; but in 
these the death penalty was not inflicted by the Inquisition, as such. 
The sentence, as I have said, was carried out in the name and by the 
authority of the civil arm. The Inquisition was a legally established 
tribunal and had no reason for shrouding its awards in darkness. 

I am tired of refuting absurdities and you will be tired of reading 
their refutation; but the task once undertaken, it had to be carried 
through. You know me intimately, and you are well aware that for no 
consideration in this world would I tamper with the truth of history. 
By your long residence in this country you are yourself in a position 
to bear out the correctness of much that I say. If these accusations 
against the Church had any foundation, I should content myself 
with lamenting the fact in silence; no cause ought to be defended 
at the price of impostures and lies. Fortunately, I can say with 
complete confidence, that the authors of these statements are either 
absolutely ignorant of the history, laws, and customs of the country, 
or else are merely actuated by malice. 

I subscribe myself again, as always, devotedly yours, &c., &c., 

JoacHIm Garcia ICAZBALCETA. 


Sefior Icazbalceta was not only the President of the Mexican 
Academy and the most eminent authority upon Mexican 
antiquities at that time living,) but he was also, I believe, a 
loyal and practising Catholic. In case any one should consider 
that this last fact detracts from the value of his testimony I 
am able to quote other statements from distinguished Mexican 
men of letters who professed no allegiance to the Catholic 
Church. Here are two of the shortest of these letters, both 
written by men whose reputation as scholars is of the highest.? 
The letters are dated respectively April 16th, and April 18th, 
1894. They were addressed to the same friend to whom I 
owe the document just quoted. 


1 Many of Sefior Icazbalceta’s writings may be consulted in the British Museum 
Library, either as separately printed books or as contributions to the Proceedings of 
various learned societies. 

* Both were members of the Academy of Mexico, and both have published 
various works and articles dealing with the history and antiquities of their country. 
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You ask me my opinion on the immuring of those nuns: “ victims 
who for sins against their vows, used to be buried alive in niches, 
where, in a few hours time, the unfortunate women died suffocated.” 
I will answer your question in all sincerity. 

We are quite accustomed to see how certain foreign writers distort 
our history. They come to our country without any previous pre- 
paration, and when they have been here a few months, they think 
they understand all about it; while we Mexicans, after many years of 
constant devotion to the work, hardly think we have learnt anything at 
all. Iam not surprised, therefore, at Mr. Rider Haggard’s statements ; 
but it does amaze me that serious-minded men can believe him, and 
disregard the opinion, worthy of all respect, of Sr. Agreda, who has 
grown old in studies of that kind. 

All that Sr. Agreda says about the mummies in the Museum, in his 
letter published in the Zzemfo, on the 6th of March in this year, is the 
simple truth. 

And as to the punishment of death, inflicted on nuns, by means of 
immuring, you must know quite well that the whole is a pure fable. 
It is a vulgar error which has not a scrap of evidence to support it. 

This seems to me to be enough to answer your letter of the 2oth 
ultimo, since the matter does not deserve to be seriously debated. 

I am your devoted servant, 
ALFREDO CHAVERO. 


The second letter makes explicit mention of Sefior Icaz- 
balceta’s statement printed above, which the writer had 
previously perused. 


What you write about the famous mummies has made me feel as I 
always feel when I see the blunders made by outsiders about Mexico. 
Really, the whole thing is incomprehensible. When Mexico has been 
visited by so many strangers, many of them men of note, more accuracy 
about our affairs might have been expected. What Sr. Agreda has 
said, and above all, the valuable letter which Sr. G. Icazbalceta wrote 
to you, is conclusive, and I do not hesitate to agree with every word of 
it, because it is the simple truth. You may likewise make whatever 
use you may think convenient of this declaration of mine. Never- 
theless, I do not flatter myself with the hope that the errors will 
disappear because they are shown up; there is nothing more tenacious 
than the prejudices of sectarians, disposed to accept, without much 
examination, everything which, in their opinion, can favour their cause. 
Nevertheless, it is good to oppose them with the truth, which will 
conquer in the end. 


J. M. Vici. 


I am almost ashamed to add to these citations, but I print 
one more from a resident in Puebla, which alludes to infor- 
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mation given in another letter also sent to me, denying that 
any one remembers the discovery of mummies in Puebla. It 
will be remembered that Mr. Ludlow only professes to have 
found bones. 


Very esteemed and dear friend,—I have the pleasure of enclosing 
for you a letter from my father, in which you will find the information 
that you desire. I must tell you that my father holds at present the 
office of magistrate of the Supreme Tribunal of the State of Puebla, 
which necessarily proves that he has a knowledge of the matters to 
which you allude in your letter ; besides he has lived almost constantly 
in the town since his earliest years. For my part I can tell you that I 
have never heard in the town of Puebla, anything said referring to such 
mummies, and I can assure you that the Tribunal of the Inquisition 
never existed in the place. If you take the trouble to examine the 
official documents relating to that institution, you will see that in this 
country the tribunal was established only in the chief city in Mexico, 
and that in the other provinces it was only by chance if there was any 
functionary there. 

‘ As the Inquisition has been frequently confounded with the Order 
of the Dominicans, it may easily be that in saying that they found 
such and such things in the church and premises of the Inquisition, 
they may have meant to signify the convent and church of the 


Dominican Fathers. 
From your affectionate friend, 


CLaubIo LIMON y SEGUi. 
Puebla, April 19th, 1894. 


Reviewing the ground which we have travelled, it will be 
seen that the whole story of Inquisition horrors hopelessly 
breaks down. Dr. Rule declares in a much-quoted work 
published in 1880 that his friend Dr. Butler had found mummi- 
fied remains in the Inquisition building at Puebla, that the same 
Dr. Butler had superintended their removal, had had them 
photographed under his own eyes, and had sent to England a 
copy of the photograph, an engraving of which is given in 
Dr. Rule’s book. Twelve years later, Dr. Butler himself 
published a narrative of the occurrence, and while reproducing 
the same photograph, tells a story which differs from the first in 
almost every essential particular. Instead of four niches we 
have twelve ; instead of Dr. Butler in peaceful possession of the 
Palace of Montezuma directing the operations, we have an 
excited mob searching for their relatives ; instead of a photo- 
graph taken 2” s¢tu, we have a flower stand and the open Patio, 
But what is most essential, Dr. Butler lets us see that so far 
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from this photograph having been taken in his presence, the 
whole incident had occurred, if ever it occurred at all, six years 
before he set foot on Mexican soil. Notwithstanding this, he 
has no scruple in identifying the photograph which, for anything 
we know to the contrary, he purchased in the first print shop, 
with the remains found at Puebla, and he reproduces the picture 
with the legend printed underneath it: “ Martyrs of the Inquisi- 
tion taken out of the cells in the wall, where they were buried 
alive.” Let me pass over the fact that the most learned scholars 
in Mexico aver in precise terms that the Inquisition never owned 
any premises in Puebla, and that the whole institution which 
Dr. Rule infers to have been still engaged upon its nefarious 
work in the second half of the nineteenth century, was abolished 
more than eighty years ago. But I will add one word about the 
wonderful group of four Inquisition “martyrs” which has been 
reproduced here from Dr. Rule’s pages, and which a fortunate 
accident enables us to explain. 

When in 1860, or thereabouts, the religious communities 
were broken up, and the monks and nuns, though not banished, 
were compelled to quit their convents, many of the houses 
belonging to them were sold to private speculators or converted 
by the Government to other uses. Amongst these, was the great 
Dominican Priory of Santo Domingo, in the city of Mexico. 
In the sacristy of this edifice behind the high altar of the great 
church the religious, in accordance with a common custom, 
used to be interred, as Sefior Icazbalceta has already in part 
explained. When the property was sold, this, as well as the 
Osario or charnel-house, were desecrated, and in a number of 
cases the bodies were found not turned to dust nor merely 
reduced to skeletons, but desiccated, converted by some 
exceptional conditions of atmosphere or temperature, which 
as above remarked, are fairly common in that climate, into 
natural mummies. Preserved in this way the remains were 
gruesome and unsightly objects, and it was not wonderful that 
amongst the more ignorant of the lower classes, and amongst 
the revolutionary leaders and other enemies of the clerical party, 
all sorts of stories were put in circulation. 

To contradict these rumours a little brochure, as already 
mentioned, was published in 1861. This certainly forms the 
most curious portrait gallery and obituary record I have ever 
seen. ‘Thirteen of these mummies (see title-page) are there 
roughly represented by a lithographic process and with each is 
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given a short biography of the individual whose remains are thus 
portrayed. All the bodies found had inscriptions giving the 
names and date of interment, and as all these burials were 
comparatively recent, there was no difficulty in obtaining details 
of the lives of those whose portraits had been taken. The 
book seems to have been edited by a competent and scientific 
antiquary. In the Preface he shows conclusively that the bodies 
were all those of religious. It is true that they appear to the 
eye to be dressed in secular attire, some with gaiters and knee- 


APUNTES BIOGRAFICOS 


DE Los 


TAINS RELIES DESEO 


QUE EN ESTADO 


DE MOMIAS 


Se hallaron 
a el] osario de su Convento de Santo Do- 
mingo de esta Capital 


MEXICO. 


Imp. de Inclin, calle de San José el Real N. 7. 
1861. 
TITLE-PAGE OF THE BROCHURE UPON THE MUMMIES 


FOUND IN THE DOMINICAN PRIORY IN MEXICO. 
Reduced from the original. 


breeches, others with cloaks. But the editor points out that 
all had originally been buried with the full Dominican habit, and 
while the outer cloak being made of wool had perished in all but 
one or two of the most recent specimens, the under garments 
which were of linen resisted longer. Similarly the cinctures 
and sandals were in every case found entire. There is not 
the least reason to doubt that this account is perfectly accurate ; 
but whether the mummies were those of religious or seculars 
matters little to our present purpose. The important fact is 
that here amongst the mummies extracted in 1861 from Santo 
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Domingo in Mexico are the originals of the figures reproduced 
by Dr. Butler and Dr. Rule and Dr. Guinness as victims of the 
Inquisition found on the premises of the Methodist establish- 
ment at Puebla. Although the reproductions are very rough, 
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M. R. P. Mtre. Fr. Tomas Ahumada. 











LITHOGRAPH No, 12 IN THE MEXICAN BROCHURE OF 1861. 
Size of original. 


a careful investigation makes it plain beyond dispute that the 
four figures of Dr. Butler’s group- photograph of martyrs are 
identical with the single figures of the dvochure of 1861. The 
attitudes and distortion of the bodies are very marked, the 
tatters of garments hanging from their withered limbs occur 
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in exactly the same places, and the contours are the same. 
Allowing for the wretched nature of the reproductions in each 
case, whether engraving or lithograph, the accuracy of the 
correspondence is quite remarkable.’ It is in this way that 
Dr. Butler’s group of Inquisition martyrs resolves itself into the 
rude portraits of four Dominicans, Father Master Thomas 
Ahumada, the seated figure in the centre, a Spaniard of Malaga 
and a former Provincial of the Order, who died of a lung 
affection, aged 73, in 1842, and was accorded a public funeral. 
Father Master Cervando Theresa de Mier, the figure on the 
spectator’s right with the left shoulder raised (note also the 
position and relative preservation of the lower limbs), who died 
at the age of 64 in 1827. Father Matthias Castro, who died of 
apoplexy in 1837, is on the other side, and Father Antonio 
Brito, who died in 1843 at the age of 75, is lying on the floor. 

It is a curious fact that one of these four figures was in some 
sense a victim of the Inquisition, though he was certainly never 
walled up alive. Father Master Cervando Theresa de Mier, the 
second of those mentioned, was a famous preacher but fell 
under the grave disapproval of his superiors for what they 
considered his over-lax or liberal views. He was sent to Spain 
towards the close of the eighteenth century to be kept out of 
the way, and there he seems to have become for a while a 
fugitive from the Order and to have escaped, strange to say, to 
England, where he remained twelve years teaching Spanish, 
French, and other languages. He must in some way have 
managed to set himself right with the ecclesiastical authorities, 
for he was named Bishop of Baltimore about 1811. Returning 
however to England he was taken prisoner by a privateer, and 
falling into Spanish hands was incarcerated by the Inquisition 
of Mexico before the suppression of that institution. After 
this he seems to have taken a leading part in the political 
agitations of the country at that epoch, but as death drew near, 
he was reconciled with his brethren and died in the habit of the 
Order in 1827. 

Of the identity of the four mummies of Santo Domingo 

! The half-tone reproduction given in Dr. Butler’s Mexico in Transition was not 
accessible to me for photographic purposes; but it makes the resemblance plainer 
than Dr. Rule’s inaccurate engraving reproduced above. The seated central figure in 
the group photograph has evidently been presented at a slightly different angle in the 
lithograph of 1861. That there should be some divergences seems inevitable when 


we remember that in one case a group photograph has been engraved, and in the 
other case single figures sketched and lithographed. 
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with those depicted in the photograph of Dr. Butler, no one 
who fairly considers the evidence can have a moment’s serious 
doubt. The little book which contains their pictures was 
printed in 1861. That four out of these thirteen lithographs 
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LITHOGRAPH No. 2 IN THE MEXICAN BROCHURE OF 1861. 
Size of original. 


should so exactly anticipate the attitudes of a group which 
professes to belong to a date several years later would be an 
incredible coincidence unless they really represented the same 
originals. While it is not necessary to maintain that Dr. Butler 
was deliberately conniving at fraud, there can be no question 
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that the story of the taking of the photograph as he tells it is 
a pure romance. The mummies represented were found not in 
the Inquisition building of Puebla in 1867, as he asserts, but 
in the priory of Santo Domingo in the city of Mexico as early 
as 1860 or 1861. 

I will only add that in the little pamphlet of 1861, it is 
casually mentioned as a matter quite familiar to all readers in 
Mexico, that the hands and ankles of the body would be tied. 
Needless to say that the marks of these cords and the traces 
of them in the photographs are the sole evidence for what 
Dr. Butler is pleased to call “manacles.” As for the distortion 
of the limbs, and the in some cases agonized expression of the 
features, the explanation suggested by Sefior Icazbalceta will, 
I think, be pronounced entirely sufficient by any one who 
uses his opportunities of observing parallel examples. The 
limbs in the case of Egyptian mummies are kept in their 
place by the bandages, but if the wrappings are unwound 
the expression of the face is apt to be as gruesome as 
in any of the specimens reproduced by Drs. Butler or Guinness.! 
On the other hand the distortion of the limbs where there 
are no bandages cannot in any way be accepted as evidence 
that the body has not been properly “streiked,” or laid out, 
after death. I have before me a photograph of the celebrated 
mummy of Ettore or Estore Visconti, whose remains may still 
be seen built into the wall beside the Cathedral of Monza. The 
same distortion is perceptibie there, and there can be no reason- 
able doubt that Visconti’s corpse received all proper care, for we 
learn from Corio that the due celebration of his obsequies was 
made by his followers the principal condition of the surrender 
of the stronghold he was defending. The human remains thus 
naturally mummified are in nearly all cases hideous objects. 
There are many Peruvian specimens in the anthropological 
museum of the Trocadéro at Paris. Again, in the museum of 
the Royal Irish Academy at Dublin is a body which has been 
accidentally preserved by immersion in a peat bog, and in the 
same city a number of naturally dried bodies, which lie in coffins, 
are shown at the back of the Church of St. Michan, near the 
supposed grave of Robert Emmet. There is a ghastliness 
inseparable from all such relics, and the difference between one 
and another is only a minor question of degree. 

HERBERT THURSTON. 


1 Photographs of these anrolled Egyptian mummies may readily be obtained ; 
many of which leave nothing to be desired in point of ghastliness. 











The Religious Situation in Egypt and the 
Soudan. 


A LETTER FROM FATHER NOURRIT, S.J. 


PART II. THE COPTS. 


Minieh, Upper Egypt, 14th January, 1904. 
THE Copts are the real Egyptians. With the exception of a 
few families of Byzantine employés and the Jewish colony, they 
were the only inhabitants of Egypt before the Mussulman 
Conquest, in 640-2. Until the schism of Dioscorus, condemned 
by the Fourth GEcumenical Council (Chalcedon, 451), all were 
Catholics; and they employed the three Coptic Liturgies 
still in existence. In Alexandria, however, and other northern 
towns, where Greek was extensively known, Greek versions 
took the place of the Coptic originals. 

During the two centuries which separated the Council of 
Chalcedon from the Arab Conquest, the schism of the 
Monophysites issued in a civil war between the followers of 
Dioscorus and those who adhered to the ancient Catholic 
doctrines. The Patriarchs were sometimes Catholics, sometimes 
Monophysites, and at the time when Amru made his appear- 
ance opinions were so divided and mutual hatred was so intense 
that not even the advent of an unexpected invasion sufficed to 
unite them or to stimulate their courage. Little resistance was 
offered, excepting perhaps at Alexandria, according to Makrizi 
and other Arabic authors. Another account may be found in 
Washington Irving's fine work, The Life of Mahomet. 

Islam, relatively tolerant in the beginning, soon entered on 
the path of cruelty and persecution. Numerous defections 
occurred amongst the Christians. Still the majority kept their 
faith for a long period. They were, nevertheless, obstinately 
divided between Melchites, or Catholics, and Monophysites, or 
followers of Dioscorus, the latter being also called Jacobites, 
from a Syrian Bishop who, long after the time of Dioscorus, 
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sowed Monophysite error in the bosom of the Eastern Churches 
of Syria, Armenia and Egypt. The names of Catholic 
Patriarchs and Bishops are found as late as the tenth century. 

From this time, when documents become more rare, it 
would seem that Coptic Catholicity, or at least its hierarchy, 
is temporarily lost sight of. 

In the seventeenth and following centuries Franciscan 
missionaries were to be found, simultaneously or successively, 
in the following places, where they had either discovered or 
established communities of Catholic Copts: Cairo, Fayoum 
(1687), Girgeh (1726), Keneh, Old Cairo, Teme, Tahtah, 
Akhmim (1601), Farshut (1738), Nagaddé, Garagos, Gamulah, 
without counting several places that have been occupied more 
recently : Assiout, Beni-Souef, Nay-Hamadi, Luxor. 

In 1879, when, by the express command of Leo XIII, 
the Jesuits opened a Seminary at Cairo for young Copts (who 
until then had been sent to the College of the Propaganda), 
no.Catholics using the Coptic rite were in existence except in 
the above-mentioned places and Alexandria, Kalosanah, and 
Sheik-zen-eddue. 

The number of Catholic Copts in all Egypt was then esti- 
mated at between four and eight thousand. At the head of 
this littlke Church was a Bishop, Mgr. Amba Aghabias Behai. 
He was assisted in the ministry first by the Franciscan Fathers 
established in about ten centres, and secondly by members of 
the native clergy, who numbered about thirty priests in all; 
some of these latter had been educated at the College of the 
Propaganda in Rome, while others had been trained at home 
and ordained after a few months’ residence at the Patriarchate. 
These last were mostly married. 

The schismatic Coptic Church, far richer and more numerous, 
was governed by a Patriarch elected from the monasteries of 
Upper and Lower Egypt and by fourteen Bishops or Arch- 
bishops. Besides the less important monasteries, these schis- 
matics prided themselves on seven large Religious Houses. Four 
of these were situated in the desert of Nitrie and Seeté, namely, 
Amba-Behai, Deir-Surian, Deir-Baramous, and Amba-Makarias. 
The two monasteries of St. Paul and St. Anthony were in the 
desert east of Beni-Souef. Finally, at about a two hours’ 
journey north-west of Lyouth, there was the monastery of 
Deir-el-Mohanag. The secular priests, fairly numerous, were 
all married. There was at that time no Seminary for the 
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training of clerics,and the Regulars as well as the secular clergy 
were ordained without having made any theological studies, 
provided they knew the ritual ceremonies and were able to 
read the Coptic text. 

Incredible ignorance resulted from this entire absence of 
preparation for the priesthood. The priests, not having studied 
religion, could not teach it; consequently both priests and 
people had the most confused and vague notions of the principal 
truths of the Christian Faith. 

It is not suggested that the Copts were ignorant in other 
subjects. It was principally with regard to religion that 
they were not properly taught. The Copts are intelligent 
enough, and quick at learning the secular subjects taught in the 
various European schools. Many of those who devoted them- 
selves at that time to the study of languages, law, and science, 
were successful and filled high positions with much credit to 
themselves. 

As regards religion, they had a general idea that their want 
of submission to the Pope separated them from the Catholics. 
They conceded to the Holy See the primacy of honour, but not 
the primacy of jurisdiction. On this account they had a certain 
sentiment of aversion for the Catholic Copts, whom they dis- 
tinguished by a name which they intended to be abusive, that 
of “Tabaa,” which may be translated, “ Votary of the Pope” 
(Papist). 

They also firmly held to the confession of only one Nature 
in Jesus Christ, although practically they admitted the com- 
pleteness both of the Divinity and the Humanity in the 
Saviour. 

Finally, they had accepted some of the errors of the Greeks 
as regards Purgatory, and the deferring of.the Beatific Vision 
for those who die in a state of grace. With these exceptions, 
their belief with regard to the sacraments and all other points 
of dogma, was in every way conformable to Catholic teaching. 

If the Copts lacked instruction as regards faith and morals, 
they were on the whole exemplary in their observance of the 
precept of fasting, which is very rigorous in their Church, and 
extends over nearly half the year. In this way they sought 
instinctively to supply for other means of sanctification, such 
as regular assistance at the Sunday services, Confession and 
Paschal Communion, which were almost entirely neglected. 

At the same time the majority of the people felt vaguely the 
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necessity of being instructed in the truths of religion; they 
respected Holy Scripture, and wished to have it explained to 
them. 

To this disposition we may attribute the success of the 
Protestant sects, especially at Lyouth, in Upper Egypt, whither 
Presbyterians from America came and established themselves 
fifty years ago. Not only did this sect develop numerous and 
prosperous works, but it caused Protestant ideas to penetrate 
insensibly even to the most hostile minds. We now hear of 
Copts who, on the one hand, openly denounce Protestantism as 
a peril to their religion and their nationality, while on the other 
they support opinions which are evidently drawn from Protestant 
sources, 

This alternate action of Protestantism and of Catholicism 
upon the Copts alarmed the most patriotic and intelligent of the 
nation. They confounded the two ideas of nationality and of 
religion, as often happens with Eastern peoples, and therefore 
believed that their race was destined to disappear if, relinquish- 
ing the Monophysite Coptic dogmas, they embraced the faith 
either of the Protestants or the Catholics. 

The clergy could not be persuaded to see the imminence 
of the danger and the necessity of guarding against it; 
therefore a group of influential Copts constituted the Tewfeh 
Society, whose objects were to increase the number of schools, 
to encourage books and publications for the instruction of the 
masses, and to withdraw them from foreign influence. Funds 
were necessary to carry out such an enterprize. The heads 
of the movement did not hesitate to oppose their Patriarch, 
who until then had alone the right to administer and dispose 
of lands and buildings constituting “Wakfs,” or church 
property. The contest was carried on vigorously, in order to 
surmount the resistance of the Patriarch. The members of the 
Society obtained from the Khedive a decree of exile against 
him. Amba Kyrilles the Copiste (as the Patriarch was named) 
had to pass six months in the Monastery of Deir-el-Baramanch, 
where he had lived as a Religious fifteen years before. 

At one time the leaders were on the point of consummating 
the breach by taking steps towards the election of a new 
Patriarch in the person of an ambitious prelate, the Bishop of 
Sanamba (Upper Egypt). 

But things went no further; the Patriarch consented to 
make some concessions and was recalled. He agreed to the 
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creation of a body who should have the control of the church 
revenues. He also admitted in theory the foundation of a 
Seminary, and an increase in the number of Coptic schools. 

The schools have indeed increased in Cairo and in the 
provinces. The Seminary, frequented principally by the sons of 
parish priests, has been opened. A great effort has been made 
for the development of sacred and secular studies. 

Strangely enough, many of the young men educated in these 
schoois seem to have become indifferent as regards religious 
matters, while others who had a more living*faith incline towards 
Protestantism. One cannot converse with them for five minutes 
on religious matters without perceiving that they are imbued, 
perhaps unwittingly, with Protestant ideas. This will not 
astonish us when we learn that Protestant masters of different 
nationalities were in charge of the religious instruction even in 
the Seminaries. 

Such is the situation of six hundred thousand Copts 
according to the statistics of 1897. But these figures, accepted 
by the assessors of the census on the faith of the Omdehs,! or 
village mayors, are thought by most Copts, and particularly by 
the clergy, to fall far short of the reality ; these are of opinion 
that the number should be doubled. 

Four years ago a decree of the Patriarch brought about a 
great innovation by creating four new episcopal sees; the first 
in favour of Amba Surian, the Superior of the four monasteries 
of Nitria, soon after excommunicated by the Patriarch, but 
who nevertheless persisted in remaining at Cairo as the repre- 
sentative of the Syrian schismatic Patriarch; the second and 
the third sees in favour of the Superiors of St. Paul and 
St. Anthony, who reside at Bouche, about an hour’s walk from 
Beni-Souef; the fourth in favour of the Superior of Deir-el 
Noharaef, near Lyouth. Besides these several bishoprics were 
raised to archbishoprics, among them that of Minieh. 

This brief and necessarily incomplete exposition of the 
religious status of the Orthodox Copts, as they call themselves, 
was indispensable in order to understand the development which 
the Catholic Coptic rite has made in these latter times. 

Twenty years ago this rite was little observed. .This being 


1 The greater number of these Omdehs, being Mussulmans, gave inexact returns 
concerning the Christians. The Protestants, foreseeing this, delegated one of their 
number to rectify the registered figures. The Copts did not think of employing 
this means; hence the error in the counting. 
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the case there was not much to alarm the orthodox rite, which 
affected to treat it with indifference. Unfortunately the members 
of this little Church were disunited amongst themselves instead 
of remaining banded together under their pastor in order to 
guard against the Protestant propaganda and the attempts of 
the Orthodox Church. The authority of the Bishop, which 
should have been that of a father over his children, was so 
contested and thwarted that for the sake of peace Mgr. Aghabias 
was called to Rome until minds became more settled. 

At first sight we might be inclined to think that this people, 
so far from being destined one day to aid in the return of 
the dissentients, would be engulfed themselves in schism or 
Protestantism ; but if we look below the surface we see plainly 
that these few thousand Catholics were deeply attached to their 
faith, their rite, and their priests, and that many were sincerely 
pious ; in fact, that they were a people who might be regenerated 
and organized: so that, thanks to the identity of race and 
liturgy, they might become providentially the cause of the return 
of the dissentients to unity. 

But how was this idea to be brought home to the centre of 
Catholicity while the little community was known only as a 
source of embarrassments, a prey to internal dissensions, and an 
object of supreme anxiety lest it should fail to maintain its 
position amid the adverse forces by which it was surrounded? 

What follows illustrates the special assistance which the 
Holy Father receives from Heaven, for without having had his 
attention drawn in any particular way towards the Copts, 
Leo XIII. on his accession showed a very special interest in 
the Catholic Coptic Church. He at once resolved to strengthen 
it and to restore its discipline, to give it an educated clergy, as 
he has since done to the other Eastern Catholic rites, and after 
having furnished it morally and materially with means of 
subsistence, to send it forth to the conquest of the separated 
portion of the same language and the same race. The first 
preoccupation of the Holy Father was the formation of the 
clergy. Until then, as we have said, the only educated priests 
were those who had studied in Rome. They were few, five or 
six at most. In one respect their residence in Rome had been 
against them. On their return they found with sorrow that in 
one essential they were lacking: a practical knowledge of 
Arabic. To obviate this serious inconvenience, the Holy Father 
desired that aspirants to the priesthood should in future receive 
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a literary and theological training, as complete as that of the 
Universities of Europe, without leaving the country. To this 
end the Jesuit Fathers of the Province of Lyons, who had a 
mission in Syria, were asked to go to Egypt and to open a 
Seminary at Cairo for young Copts destined for the priesthood. 
There they were to study the classics as far as rhetoric inclusive, 
before going to the University of Beyrouth to follow the complete 
course of philosophy and theology. 

According to the desire of the Holy Father the Seminary 
was founded. Candidates, coming mostly-from Upper Egypt, 
received a complete training either at Cairo or at Beyrouth, and 
at the end of eleven years, the first priests. and the first doctors, 
trained by the Faculty of Theology, began to exercise the 
sacred ministry in their country. From the commencement 
they were remarked for their zeal in preaching the Word of 
God, in establishing congregations and other works for the 
advancement of piety, and above all for the way they guarded 
their little flock from Protestant influence. Moreover, they 
appealed to their separated brethren, orally and by writing, to 
unite with them. From this time date the books and pamphlets 
in Arabic and in French, of the Reverend Father Athanase, of 
the future Patriarch, Mgr. Macaire, and of the future Bishop of 
Thebes, Mgr. Ignace Bezzi. 

A little before this, an event had taken place which 
contributed largely to the fuller realization of the wishes of the 
Holy Father. The Fathers of the Society of Jesus, who had 
successively established colleges at Cairo and at Alexandria, 
decided to begin the work of the Coptic Missions. 

The first part of the programme of the great Pope, Zo 
confirm the Rite, seemed to be accomplished; the second, Zo 
enlarge it by the conquest of the dissentients, was about to be 
undertaken. In 1887 the Fathers resolved to settle at Minieh, 
two hundred and fifty kilometres south of Cairo, and thence to 
extend the field of missionary labour into Upper Egypt. Two 
years after their arrival the residence was built and local works 
were organized. Henceforth the Catholic Copts assembled in 
the church of the Fathers at Minieh, instead of having Mass 
celebrated in private houses as had been the case previously. 
Schools were founded, first, for the boys, and then, soon after- 
wards, for the girls; this latter being under the management 
of an Order of nuns called Mariamettes from Syria. Not only 
the children of Catholics flocked to these schools, but also those 
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of the schismatics and Mussulmans. It was a boon for 
Catholicity which hitherto had numbered but few families and 
attracted but little notice in a town of thirty thousand souls. 
Since then the Catholic Copts have increased and have built a 
church ; they have priests of their own nation and a Bishop. 

The Mariamette Sisters, in order to extend their work 
beyond Minieh and to establish schools in the principal Christian 
centres, opened a*Novitiate. They were generously assisted in 
this by the Religious of the Mother of God from Cairo, who 
were willing to receive, educate and teach French to such young 
girls of Upper Egypt as might desire to consecrate themselves 
to God. Thanks to the Novitiate, schools have been opened at 
Mallaoni and Tahtah. 

It was about this time that the Christian Brothers in their 
turn arrived to help on the cause of Catholicity. They opened 
schools successively at Tahtah, Lyouth, and Mallaoni. At 
Minieh, the Fathers entrusted to their care the schools that 
they themselves had founded. 

In the meantime, the Franciscan Fathers, former mission- 
aries and founders of the Catholic centres of Upper Egypt, 
were extending their work and establishing communities of 
nuns at Luxor, Lyouth, Beni-Souef, and Fayoum. 

These establishments, together with the constant journeys of 
the missionaries from Minieh, who traversed the country either 
alone or in the company of Coptic priests, attracted attention 
to the Catholics even in regions where their name had never 
before been heard. Blamed by some, upheld by others, 
they were the object of discussion, and many soon learnt to 
appreciate the importance of Catholicity. They had supposed 
it to be confined to a few followers in Egypt; instead of which 
they now found that it was widespread throughout the entire 
world. This was indeed a revelation to them! Intercourse 
led to sympathy, and conversions followed. An event of some 
importance happening at this time served to multiply and 
strengthen them. 

The Catholic Coptic Church, from the death of Mgr. 
Aghabias Behai, which took place in 1883, had been adminis- 
tered by a simple priest with the title of Apostolic Visitor. 
The Holy Father thought the time had come to give it a Bishop. 
The first named in 1895 was Mgr. Cyrille Macaire, whose 
subsequent mission as Papal Delegate to Menelik was to make 
him known to the entire world. Shortly afterwards, two new 
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bishoprics were founded at Thebes and at Hermopolis Magna. 
These sees were filled by Mgr. Ignace Bezzi, who fixed his 
residence at Tahtah, and Mgr. Maxime, who went to Minieh ; 
both these prelates, as well as Mgr. Macaire, were Doctors of 
the Faculty of Beyrouth. Finally, a Pontifical rescript re- 
established the Patriarchate, to which Mgr. Macaire was 
promoted under the title of Cyrille IT. 

Rumours of these events penetrated even to the remotest 
villages, and from that time the number of conversions went on 
increasing. For several years hardly a month passed without 
one or more petitions being sent to the Bishops; these were 
signed by fifty, sixty, and even a hundred persons praying to be 
received as Catholics, themselves and their families. At the 
same time that the petitioners solicited admission to the Church, 
they generally asked for three things: first, for a priest; 
secondly, tor a church ; and thirdly, for a school. 

The Priests—At the temporary Seminary of Minieh, where 
Father Rolland was their Superior, some fifteen youths had 
been trained ; they were now ordained, but this number could 
not suffice for all the needs. 

The Churches —Thanks to the gifts of the Holy Father and 
of the Emperor of Austria, twenty-four churches were erected, 
but many places are still without one. 

Lastly, the Schools earnestly solicited were opened in 
numbers, but still there were not enough to satisfy all demands. 

These three necessities required serious consideration. 

As to the priests, the Seminary at Cairo and the Faculty of 
Beyrouth continued to prepare ecclesiastics who, for the most 
part, went on to the degree of Doctor of Divinity ; but as the 
needs were so pressing, it was found impossible to devote so 
much time to the training of the greater number. The Holy 
Father, on hearing of the state of things, proposed the founda- 
tion of a local Seminary at Tahtah, and himself gave the money 
required for the erection of the building. The work was placed 
under the superintendence of the Rev. F. Michel Jullien, former 
Provincial of Lyons and Superior of the Colleges of the Society 
of Jesus in Egypt, and was finished in two years. It is the 
finest building of its kind in Upper Egypt. 

After some time the Holy Father made over five hundred 
thousand francs for the purchase of land whose revenues should 
serve for the maintenance of the Seminary and of the three 
bishoprics. This sum was confided to Mgr. Macaire and has 
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been so well laid out that the lands purchased represent a capital 
of nearly one million two hundred and fifty thousand francs, 
producing since the Ist January, 1904, a revenue of fifty thousand 
francs a year. Thus the national Seminary of St. Leo at Tahtah 
was not only built but endowed, and has been in active work for 
several years. At the national Coptic Council, held at Cairo 
three years ago, the rules of the Seminary were decided on, and 
it has already sent out priests who are stationed in some of the 
newly-converted villages. 

The building of new churches has for the present come to a 
standstill. The gifts of the Head of the Church and of the 
Imperial Protector of the Catholic Coptic nation have come to 
an end, and do not seem likely to be renewed. The new 
converts can scarcely be expected to give alms for this purpose, 
as they are generally very poor. Only help from outsiders will 
enable us to build. A little village church, purchase of land 
included, does not generally cost more than three or four 
‘hundred pounds. 

There remains the question of the schools, which all agree 
in considering of the greatest importance as regards the 
maintenance and strengthening of the Faith in the converted 
villages. In the schools instruction in the Faith is given by 
means of the catechism; the children are trained to piety by 
the preparation for their First Communion, and the young 
adults are taught the obligations of hearing Mass on Sunday 
and of the Paschal Confession and Communion. 

Although converted from schism under the influence of 
circumstances brought about by Divine Providence, this 
generation retains much of the apathy and indifference of 
the schismatic. Hopes are founded in the new generation, 
and for this, the school is indispensable. 

But here arises the great difficulty: Where shall we find 
the means to support the schools once commenced? The 
work must be continually kept up. Every month the masters 
must be paid, and for this a regular income is necessary. 
Nothing can be drawn from the revenues produced by the funds 
given by the Holy Father; they are set aside to support the 
Bishops and the Seminary of Tahtah. Moreover, the priests 
are poor, and have no other means of subsistence than the 
offerings for Masses ; they are therefore not in a position to do 
anything for the schools. 

In this state of things the Bishops, not knowing to whom to 
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have recourse, entreated the Fathers at Minieh to exert them- 
selves in the cause of the schools, and to take up the direction 
of them. The Fathers accepted and, although they were in 
straitened circumstances, having no other certain income for 
themselves, the Teaching Sisters, and the different works under 
their care, than the few thousand francs granted to them by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith, trusting to Providence, 
they opened numerous schools in a district extending over six 
hundred kilometres. Two of the Fathers were charged with 
the regular visiting of these schools, one for the north, between 
Cairo and Lyouth, the other for the south, between Lyouth 
and Assouan. 

These schools were. of two kinds: those of important 
centres near railways, and those of small localities. In the 
former, along with Arabic, another living language was taught, 
French or English. In the latter, the instruction was confined 
to Arabic. The annual expenses of these schools, exclusive of 
rent, amount in the first case to twenty-four pounds each, and 
in the second to twelve pounds. 

For the first four or five years all went well, the Holy Father 
generously providing the necessary sums. But already some 
time before his death Leo XIII., to his great regret, could not 
continue this assistance on account of new burdens coming upon 
him from elsewhere. He advised the Fathers to appeal to the 
charity of the faithful, promising a special blessing to those who 
should support the schools and other works of the mission by 
their alms. 

At first the Fathers turned to France for help. Any persons 
there subscribing a sum of twelve or twenty-four pounds, that 
is, what is necessary for the support of one school for one year, 
were to be given the title of benefactor, the school adopted 
was to be named after them, and each day before commencing 
their lessons the children were to pray for them and their 
families. 

Unfortunately, the situation in France did not allow of this 
appeal being heard to any great extent. Two or three schools 
were adopted by generous Catholics. The Religious of the 
Mother of God, in spite of the persecution they were under- 
going, also gave their assistance for six other schools, and that 
completed the list. 

The Fathers then turned towards England, the preponder- 
ating power in Egypt. An Irish convert, Mrs. H. Beale, 
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undertook to collect for them, and succeeded in getting 
together the sum necessary for the maintenance of the Irish 
School, and one of the Holy Childhood at Abou-Kerkas. 

Two sums of money sent by Lord Ralph Kerr, and another 
by an American Catholic, give hopes of further donations. 
If our needs were known, English Catholics would doubtless 
come to the help of the schools of Upper Egypt, which the 
Fathers will be obliged to close if they cannot find the means 
of supporting them. 

To sum up: In 1878, the Catholic Coptic Church counted 
one Bishop, twenty-five or thirty priests, a few Franciscan 
Fathers, and, at most, seven or eight thousand faithful. 

To-day, they have one Patriarch, two Bishops, sixty priests, 
two seminaries, and twenty thousand adherents! In 1878, 
there were Catholics in only fifteen localities, to-day they are 
met with in one hundred and fourteen villages. 

I think I have now answered the various questions that 
have been put to me concerning the religious situation in Egypt 
with the exception of that concerning the latinization of the 
Copts. Here there has evidently been some mistake. My 
twenty-three years’ residence in the country permits me boldly 
to affirm, that there has zever been question of such a thing. 
The only desire of those who come into contact with the 
Copts is to attract the greatest number of adherents to the 
Catholic Coptic Rite. Moreover, any missionary seeking to 
latinize an oriental would, by the fact itself, be excommuni- 
cated. A notice to this effect is posted in the sacristies of our 
churches to warn those who might be tempted to do so. 

I have yet to speak of the Soudan, so ably governed by 
Sir Reginald Francis Wingate. Naturally what I can say of it 
touches only its religious situation, and this point cannot be 
treated by me with the same assurance as what concerns 
the Coptic Church. 

I speak principally from what I still remember of conversa- 
tions held with the Rev. Father Ohrwalder, ten years a prisoner 
with the Mahdi, and of those that I have had almost daily with 
the Rev. Father Bakhoum, a Coptic Religious, a convert from 
schism, and former Vicar-General of the non-united Coptic 
Bishop of Khartoum, Amba Sarabamon.. 


! Without counting the residence of the Jesuits at Minieh, three convents of 
native nuns, four establishments of Brothers, and four more houses of European 


Religious. 
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Previous to the insurrection of the Mahdi, 1883-4, the 
Christian element was represented in the Soudan only by some 
Greek and Coptic merchants, a few consuls, and principally 
by the Fathers of the Austrian Mission, of whom Mgr. Camboni 
was the Superior and the support until his death, which occurred 
in 1881, at Khartoum, where he desired to be buried near 
Father Ryllo, of the Society of Jesus, the real founder of this 
difficult mission. Besides this large establishment at Khartoum, 
the mission counted three stations—Lado, El-Obeid, and Djebel 
Nouba. All were destroyed by the Mahdi and his followers, 
and now all has to be recommenced. 

In the interval the Religious Congregations have had time 
to train new subjects in the Novitiates of Verona and in Austria, 
consequently they have at their disposal a number of Religious, 
and they are also not in need of funds. Mgr. Soggaro, the suc- 
-cessor of Mgr. Camboni, has bought land on very advantageous 
conditions, in the immediate neighbourhood of Cairo, and the 
question of the support of missionaries in a country difficult 
of access appears to be solved. 

Nevertheless, as the country has been so disturbed by 
Mahdism, the authorities do not think it wise to allow the work 
of the Christian propaganda to be revived where the Mussulman 
element predominates. They allow an _ establishment at 
Khartoum only on condition that the missionaries confine their 
zeal to Christians and renounce the making of proselytes 
among the natives, a condition imposed on all sects establishing 
themselves at Khartoum or in the Mussulman country. 
Considering the state of things, this measure appears wise and 
should be accepted as a temporary necessity. 

The missionaries have full liberty for the exercise of their 
zeal in the regions beyond Fashoda, which are still heathen ; 
it is in this district, at Tewfik, that Mgr. Roveggio has established 
his first mission. Lately, however, the arrival of the Protestant 
missionaries has obliged the Sirdar or Governor General of the 
Soudan to assign to each mission its sphere of action. Following 
the example given by the Fathers in the Soudan, both before 
and after the Mahdist movement, the different Protestant 
missions—German, American, and English—are launching out 
into the heathen country governed by the King of the Schellouks 
and there seeking a favourable spot in which to establish 
themselves. 

Catholic and other missions, on the condition of renouncing 
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all propaganda, may open church and schools for their respective 
adherents as well as dispensaries and analogous institutions. 
The government of the Sirdar even favours these establishments 
by according gratuitously to communities who desire it a féddan, 
that is, about an acre of land, on condition that within the space 
of three years a church, a school, or a missionary residence be 
built thereon. The Fathers in the Soudan were the first to 
benefit by this concession. The Greeks, Catholic and Orthodox, 
have also taken advantage of it. The Maronites also, with a 
view to the future, have managed to establish a pzed-d-terre at 
Khartoum. 

This little people, numbering about four or five hundred 
. thousand souls, the only nation whose Eastern rite has suffered 
no taint of heresy, has its centre at Libanus. Under the 
government of a Patriarch and twelve Bishops, it has preserved 
a great attachment to religion; but for some years past, in 
consequence of penury and over-population, and also by reason 
of the facility of intercommunication, the fever of emigration 
has attacked the greater number of its members. Nearly one 
hundred thousand have left their country for Europe, America, 
and Australia. They all return, with few exceptions, after the 
lapse of some years, the richer perhaps by a little hardly-earned 
money, but certainly not improved in other respects. 

The Maronite Patriarch, in the hopes of remedying this evil, 
conceived the idea of turning the current of emigration towards 
the Soudan, where vacant land abounds and all trades may be 
lucratively followed. The results of this attempt, which will 
be seen later, should be particularly interesting from a religious 
point of view. In the meantime, Father Gabriel Sfeir has 
obtained a grant of land at Khartoum and built a church. 

Why are the Catholic Copts not yet at Khartoum ? for it 
would seem to be the very place for them. As they are 
naturally a home-loving people, there is little room for hope 
that they will think of it for the present; nevertheless, the 
organization of the Catholic Coptic Rite at Khartoum would 
be a strong appeal for reunion to all the Orthodox Copts 
settled there as well as those in other parts of the Soudan. 
From fresh details received a few days ago by the Rev. Father 
Bakhoum, it appears that there are in Khartoum alone more 
than one thousand Orthodox Copts, three hundred at Berber, 
and nearly another thousand in other parts of the Soudan. 


For all these Christians there are only two priests, one at 
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Khartoum and one at Berber. The Bishop, Amba Saramon, 
having rendered his further stay at Khartoum impossible, was 
obliged to retire a long time ago to the Monastery of Amba 
Suriani, in Lower Egypt, from whence he had come. Father 
Bakhoum is convinced that if there was a church at Khartoum 
a great number of the orthodox Copts would return to unity. 

It is want of money alone that withholds the Patriarch from 
proceeding with this important foundation. 

What conclusion is to be arrived at after reading this 
account ? : 

Is it not an opportunity for wealthy Catholics, who can 
dispose freely of their superfluous wealth, to act like the 
general of an army, bringing reinforcements where they are 
most needed? On the battlefield of Egypt the Church is 
struggling for the victory ; succour arriving now for the work 
and especially for the schools of the newly-converted villages of 
Upper Egypt, would render this victory more certain. 




















Flotsam and Jetsam. 





Laplace and Scientific Atheism. 


ANY one who is at all conversant with the methods of sueh 
writers as the Rationalist Press Association delights to honour, 
must have observed to how large an extent authority, or 
supposed authority, is employed by them in lieu of argument. 
Instead of showing how a conclusion can be rationally estab- 
lished, they are fond of quoting the names of eminent men who 
have adopted it, inviting their readers to infer that it alone is 
worthy of acceptance. The first principle of science being that 
we must prove all things and take nothing on faith, it is not 
very easy to understand how such a mode of procedure can be 
called truly scientific, but there can be little doubt that it is 
exceedingly effective. The number of those is comparatively 
small who can follow a chain of reasoning, and still fewer are 
likely to make anything of what frequently goes by the name 
in the works of which we speak. But everybody is capable of 
understanding a round assertion that all genuine “ scientists” 
(to use the horrible word now largely affected) pronounce belief 
in God to be unscientific and irrational. 

But if our would-be instructors wish to argue from authority, 
at least they might be expected to deal with their authorities 
scientifically, to assert nothing of which they have not made 
sure,—to verify their references, and so guard themselves against 
the reproach of propagating baseless legends in the name of 
Science. Unfortunately, it seems too frequently to be assumed 
that when we, pass from the weighings and measurings of the 
laboratory we may bid adieu to the scientific method, and 
accept any evidence as good that tells in the desired direction. 

A favourite instance, illustrating the alleged atheistic effects 
of scientific investigation, is furnished by the great physical 
astronomer Laplace, a familiar anecdote concerning him being 
thus narrated by Professor Haeckel : 
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When the famous French astronomer was asked by Napoleon I. 
where God, the Creator and Sustainer of all things, came in in his 
system, he clearly and honestly replied: “Sire, I have managed 
without that hypothesis.” That indicated the atheistic character 
which this mechanical cosmogony shares with all the other inorganic 
sciences.! 


The same incident is constantly quoted by other writers, as 
though it were an undoubted matter of fact, and yet, even as it 
stands, it suggests questions which might counsel circumspection. 
If Laplace discovered a mechanical factor that scientifically 
solved the problem of creation, what was it? Why did he keep 
the discovery to himself, and allow so precious a secret to die 
with him? For assuredly it is just this factor which is con- 
spicuously lacking in all materialistic systems of cosmogony. 
So obvious a consideration should at least induce a scientific 
inquirer to make quite sure of the story before telling it. 

Should he try to do so, he would quickly find that it is no 
better than a myth, unworthy of serious attention. In the first 
place, the tale has been critically dealt with by M. Faye,? who 
gives it quite a different complexion. The point of Napoleon’s 
interrogation regarded not the origin but the constitution of our 
solar system, in which Newton had discerned an element of 
instability, requiring occasional creative interference to keep it 
going. Laplace, with more accurate observations to work upon, 
was able to show that this was an error, and accordingly— 
“It was not God whom he treated as an hypothesis, but His 
intervention at a particular juncture.” Then M. Faye adds in 
a note—“I have it from M. Arago that Laplace, having learnt 
shortly before his death that this anecdote was going to be 
related in a biographical notice, begged him to procure its 
suppression.” 

Still more to the point is the evidence furnished directly by 
Laplace himself. In his Exposition du Systeme du Monde, he 


1 Riddle of the Universe (Popular Edition), p.92. Amongst those who adopt 
the anecdote is Professor James Ward, in the first chapter of his Naturalism and 
Agnosticism, where he cites as his authority Mr. W. W. Rouse Ball’s Short History 
of Mathematics. The latter writer on his part tells us that his account of Laplace’s 
life and writings ‘‘is mainly founded on the Zuglish Cyclopedia and the Encyclopedia 
Britannica.” In neither of these articles, however, is the story in question mentioned, 
and the authors of both declare that nothing in Laplace’s writings justifies the 
charge of Atheism. According to Mr. Ball’s version it was the Mécanique céleste 
which Laplace presented to Napoleon, whereas, as will be seen, M. Faye tells us 
that it was the Zxjosttion du Systeme du Monde, 

* Sur 1’ Origine du Monde, p. 110. 3 Book v. c. 4. 
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mentions the well-known story of Alphonsus X. of Castile, who 
having examined the Ptolemaic system of the heavens, with its 
cycles and epicycles and other complications, exclaimed, that if 
God had consulted him, he would have suggested something 
much better. Such a remark might have seemed quite in accord 
with Laplace’s views, had they been of the atheistic character 
which Haeckel assigns to them, but his comment is in quite 
another sense. “By these words [he writes], which have been 
branded as impious, the King signified that they were still a 
long way from understanding the mechanism of the universe.” 

Moreover, although it cannot be pretended that Laplace 
professed or practised any sort of religion during life, there 
appears to be no doubt that when he came to die he sought 
and obtained the ministrations of the Church. In at least two 
contemporary journals,! it is announced that his death-bed was 
attended by two priests (the Curés of the Missions Etrangeéres, 
and of Arcueil), whom he had caused to be summoned, and at 
whose hands he received the last consolations of religion. 

In view of such evidence as this, what is to be thought of 
Professor Haeckel’s conduct in repeating the story we have 
heard, the effect of which upon the majority of uncritical readers 
cannot be doubted? It is not only a most unprincipled method 
of controversy, but moreover shockingly bad science. 





The Centenary of the Bible Society. 


No one will deny that the Bible Society’s centenary celebra- 
tion was impressive. It had a striking record of work done to 
commemorate, and the great gathering at St. Paul’s, headed by 
royalty, may fairly be claimed as imparting a national character 
to the ceremonies; in other words, as testifying that the work 
of the Bible Society appeals to the great heart of the nation 
and evokes its warmest sympathies. That means that the work 
is “inter-denominational,” to use Canon Hensley Henson’s 
phrase; and “how deep,” he reflected in his sermon in the 
Abbey, “must be the community of interest and sentiment 
which could prevail over such alienating factors (as differences 
of nationality and denomination), and give such an imposing 
demonstration of the solidarity of Protestant Christendom !” 


1 La Quotidienne, March 7, 1827, and L’Ami de la Religion et du Roi, of the 
same date. 
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“Yet,” continued the Canon, regretfully, “it was not 
Christendom as a whole that could unite in rejoicing over the 
marvellous work done in circulating the Bible through the 
world.” It is we, the Catholics, who are, of course, meant as 
forming the one exception to this universal accord, and, though 
our reasons for abstention have often been declared, they still 
seem to be misunderstood. We may therefore take the oppor- 
tunity to re-affirm them. 

There is one aspect of the work of this Society, or, perhaps 
we should rather say, of the intentions of those who support it 
thus enthusiastically, in which we can cordially sympathize. We 
believe the Bible to be the Word of God, and a fountain of 
grace to those who read it in a right spirit. As S. T. Coleridge 
said in a passage quoted by Canon Hensley Henson, “In the 
Bible there is more that finds me than in all other books put 
together.” The life and work of our Lord, as recorded in the 
Gospels, “find” us; the Epistles of St. Paul, with their intense 
spirituality, “find” us ; the Psalms, with their beautiful outpour- 
ings of the soul to God, “find” us ; and so much else, too, which 
is in the Sacred Books “ finds” us; for what the clear stream is 
to the parched throat, that is the language of the Bible to the 
craving heart. Hence it is matter for consolation that, when the 
English people cast away the teaching of the Catholic Church, 
they at least retained the Holy Scriptures, and took to reading 
them assiduously, just as it is matter for regret that in the 
present age the good habit of Bible-reading should be steadily 
dying out among them. So far then as the Bible Society has 
fostered that habit in the past, and may strive to preserve it 
from extinction in the future, we cannot but rejoice in its 
success. } 

Nor whilst we thus desire that our Protestant neighbours 
should be steady Bible-readers, is it the case that we have a 
different desire for our own people. On the contrary, any one 
who will be at the pains to inquire, will discover how hard we 
are striving to encourage and aid them in practising this form of 
devotion. And here we may take occasion to correct the false 
notion, apparently still persisting, as to the grounds on which 
Tyndale’s Bibles were burnt at St. Paul’s, on February 11th, 
1527. The contrast between that ceremony and this year's 
ceremony at St. Paul’s was too striking not to be utilized by the 
preachers, as it was both by Archbishop Davidson at St. Paul’s 
and by Dr. John Brown at the Lyndhurst Road Congregational 
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Chapel. Dr. Brown described the ancient scene in the genuine 
old Protestant style, and with an historical inaccuracy. to 
which the Lyndhurst Road congregation are not unaccustomed. 
“The Bishop of Rochester,” he said, “ preached a sermon on the 
sin and danger of the laity reading the Bible for themselves— 
the priests then, as now, having a sort of instinct that the Bible 
was the enemy of their pretensions and superstitions.” The 
Bishop of Rochester in question was, of course, Blessed John 
Fisher, but that this was the theme of his sermon is pure 
conjecture on the preacher’s part. A reference to Tyndale’s 
treatise On True Obedience, where the sermon is criticized point 
by point, would have shown him that its subject was Papal 
Supremacy. The Archbishop’s allusion to the same event was 
more delicate and discriminating, as well as kindly. “The 
baskets were cast in the flames, not because those who burned 
them wished to withhold from any man the Word of God, but 
because they honestly believed the form of those vernacular 
translations to be erroneous, or their circulation to be mis- 
leading and therefore harmful. What stood in their way was 
darkness and prejudice, rather than any deliberate intention to 
mar the Divine purpose or to withhold the Divine message. 
Princes—our Sovereign himself had health allowed—Princes and 
clergy and people meet together to-day within these walls to 
thank God for the distribution to every nation under heaven of 
just such Bibles for the use of man, woman, and child as those 
which so good Christians as Bishop Fisher and Sir Thomas 
More committed with solemn censure to the flames.” No, not 
“just such Bibles ””—to the credit of the Bible Society be it said. 
Tyndale’s Translation which was then burnt was of a very 
different character from the present Authorized Version. Even the 
latter may still retain a few renderings against which we protest as 
unfairly forestalling interprttations which we consider false, and 
which should, at all events, have been left to the commentator to 
discuss. But Tyndale’s translation was full of these substitu- 
tions of inference for translation, and they were introduced 
deliberately, as Congregation for Church, elder for priest (the 
etymological equivalent for mpeaPurepos), overseer for bishop, 
images for idols, ordained by election for imposition of hands, and 
such-like ; together with heretical prefaces and, in some editions, 
even heretical marginal notes. That these defects were truly 
such and were serious is witnessed, among other ways, by the 
course taken by King James’s translators who, unable to resist 
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the criticism of the Rheims Catholic translators, changed so 
many of these readings, and banished all controversial prefaces 
and marginal glosses. Yet it was for these defects that Tyndale’s 
Bible was condemned and burnt at St. Paul’s, and by no means 
because it was a translation into the vernacular intended for 
popular use. So we learn from the unimpeachable testimonies 
of More and others, which Abbot Gasquet has brought 
together in his instructive paper on The Printed English Bible} 
and which show that the ecclesiastical authorities at that time 
were not opposed to properly made Vernacular editions— 
provided, that is to say, that these were approved as such by 
the episcopal authority. This condition still holds with us, 
and is one reason why we resist the circulation among our 
people of copies of King James’s version. 

But there is another reason for our objection to this circu- 
lation of Protestant Bibles among Catholic populations—and it 
is one still more fundamental. The contention of the early 
Reformers who, like Tyndale, desired to circulate their Bibles 
in the vernacular, was just what Dr. Brown has told us above, 
namely, that the Bible testifies so plainly against Popery, that 
you have only to put “the open Bible” in men’s hands, and 
they will at once forsake their superstitions and pass over to 
Protestantism. But, as Abbot Gasquet in the paper mentioned 
points out, these Reformers themselves were not long in 
discovering that their plan would not work, and that their “ open 
Bible” must be supplemented, not merely by marginal notes 
and glosses, but even by fuller commentaries. Thus Ridley in 
1540 issued some Protestant explanations of portions of the 
Sacred Text, alleging as his reason that the Holy Scripture 
“now suffered to all people of this realm to read and study at 
their pleasure . . . when unexplained, does not bring the simple, 
rude, and ignorant people from their ignorant blindness, from 
those corrupt and backward judgments, false trusts, evil beliefs, 
vain superstitions, and feigned holiness, in which the people 
have long been in blindness.” And this is precisely what the 
Catholic Church has always understood. It is a characteristic 
which distinguishes her from any other communion, that 
she has always known how to look through specious phrases 
and paper systems, and discern the real consequences which 
are likely to follow from such systems in their practical working 
out. And being thus discerning, whilst she only smiles to hear 


1 See his Eve of the Reformation. 
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of the provision made of “pocket Japanese Testaments for 
Japanese soldiers and sailors in the war,’ she is gravely 
anxious when she hears of the establishment of centres for Bible 
distribution among her own children—because by the side 
of the Bible she sees the Protestant agents, col/porteurs, and 
understands that the intention is by no means to let “the open 
Bible” tell its own tale, but to interpret it in the sense which 
she knows to be utterly false, but which unlearned readers may 
be cajoled into taking for true; and, moreover, to spread the 
customary Protestant misrepresentations of Catholic doctrine 
and history, not omitting perhaps to add those temporal induce- 
ments to apostasy which have frequently been resorted to with 
partial success. 
There is yet a further point in these centenary celebrations, 
on which all the four preachers reported in the Zzmes took 
occasion to dwell—another point, and indeed the most impressive 
of all, though it would take us too far afield to discuss its 
significance here. How the original founders of the Bible Society 
would have exclaimed, could they have risen from their graves 
to listen to the references by these modern preachers—typical 
representatives as they are of the age to which they belong— 
of a conception of what constitutes the sacred character of 
the Bible, so far removed from that which was generally 
accepted a hundred years ago! And if the theory of an open 
Bible, without other interpreter than the Holy Ghost speaking 
to the individual mind, was a hazardous theory then, how much 
more hazardous has it become now, when the chief lights of 
these various denominations address warnings to the members of 
their flocks, telling them that they must not assume what they 
find in their Bibles to be the true Word of God, until a subtle 
critical process has first discriminated for them between the 
genuine and the spurious elements. Still the facts brought to 
light by the Higher Criticism are with us and must be counted 
with, nor was it otherwise than obvious that they should be 
referred to by these preachers. As for the character, indeed, of 
the pulpit references, there were notable differences among them. 
Canon Hensley Henson opens out a fearful prospect for the 
future, assuming as he does that, “the modern Christian ignores 
inspiration and canonicity,” and demanding “expurgated Bibles, 
Bibles for the use of children, to put into the hands of converts 
from heathenism, and for public reading in churches ”—expur- 
gated, apparently, in the sense of omitting a vast amount of 
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matter, chiefly historical, as no longer worthy of credence. The 
Bishop of Rochester’s short comment, on the other hand, was 
thoroughly sound and helpful, and so too was the Archbishop 
of Canterbury’s fuller statement of the present situation, except 
perhaps that the latter hardly appreciated—so far at all events 
as our Church is concerned—the grounds on which her 
theologians, after having at one time condemned Galileo’s 
doctrines as inconsistent with the doctrine of inspiration, 
eventually recognized that they were not so. There was no 
abandonment here of the traditional doctrine of inspiration, 
only a development, towards elaborating which the Galileo 
episode undoubtedly ministered; and it will be on similar 
lines of development, that the later and more serious difficulties 
of modern criticism will have to be dealt with in the Church. 
She may and will develop, but she will never abandon what 
has once been defined to be revealed doctrine. 





William Alabaster, 
a newly discovered Catholic Poet of the Elizabethan Age. 


In a recent number of the Atheneum, the announcement was 
made that a collection of poems by Dr. William Alabaster had 
been discovered by Mr. Dobell, many of which reached a high 
standard of excellence. It is of special interest to Catholics to 
hear that these poems were written during the years when 
Alabaster was a Catholic, and that they may be said to have 
drawn their inspiration from his conversion to the Faith. 

His Catholic course was a peculiar one, as after about 
fourteen years he reverted to Protestantism. The story is 
so very imperfectly told even in the fullest accessible 
authorities, such as the Dictionary of National Biography, that 
it would seem worth while to put upon record a somewhat more 
complete and reliable account of his changes of faith. But 
to write exhaustively on the subject will not be necessary in 
this place, as the editorship of the ¢vouvazlle has been entrusted 
to the very capable hands of Miss Guiney,! from whom, in due 


1 I am indebted to her for permission to print the sonnets that follow, and I may 
add that she will be delighted to receive (at 57 St. John’s Road, Oxford), any further 
information on the subject. 
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course, we may now expect an adequate biography as well as 
a scholarly edition of the poems. 

Alabaster’s conversion is best described by himself in 
the paper he wrote at his entrance into the English College 
in 1598, of which an English translation is printed in Foley’s 
Records of the English Province of the Society of Jesus) 
His reading it appears had for several years brought him 
towards the Church, and instead of holding the Catholic faith 
to be idolatry, as he had once done, he believed that Catholics 
had as good a chance of salvation as others. Then came 
several interviews with a Catholic prisoner, the ex-Jesuit 
Father Thomas Wright, a good and a clever man, but odd,” 
who had never been able to settle down to any occupation in 
the Society, and eventually left that body, not without regret 
on both sides. With Wright, Alabaster fenced on a variety 
of subjects, but did not find his adhesion to Anglicanism 
impaired. Wright, however, lent him a book by Dr. William 
Reynolds, called Zhe Refutation of Whitaker. Here he found 
an explanation of the Notes of the Church, and an answer to 
Dr. Jewell’s Challenge, which touched his heart, and convinced 
him that he must become a Catholic. He went home and 
made (before October, 1597) all arrangements for a change 
in his life, even breaking off an advantageous matrimonial 
engagement. But his proceedings were too slow for those 
dangerous times. He was arrested and thrown into prison, 
and had innumerable disputes with his captors. A contem- 
porary record of one of these is before me. It is evident that 
our convert had the best of the rather rambling discussion, 
though he does not display any extraordinary theological 
talent. 

After about seven months of prison, he managed to escape. 
He fled abroad, and betock himself to Rome, and in November, 
1598, entered the English College with a view to becoming a 
priest. But bad health prevented his continuing there. He 
returned to England, was again imprisoned, and banished in 
1606. He then settled in Flanders, where his amiability and 
talents made him loved and respected by those around him. 

On January 23, 1609, he returned once more to the 
English College with a view of again seeking ordination, but 


1 H. Foley, Records, vol. i. p. 65. 
* He is not to be confounded with Thomas Wright, Dean of Courtray, or with 
William Wright, a learned Jesuit who flourished a little later. 
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it was now found that his mind was much changed and 
embittered, and that he was a prey to extraordinary fancies. 
He left before September, and a fragment of a sympathetic 
letter is extant, probably from Father Persons, to some one in 
Rome, written soon after Alabaster’s departure from the 
College. The writer says that age and the peculiarities of an 
imaginative temperament prevented his studying for the priest- 
hood at the English College, and that the best course would be 
for him to teach Hebrew or Greek at some Italian University, 
where he could also study medicine, and that this was what he 
would himself prefer. 

Then for some reason which has not yet been recorded, 
though its nature may be conjectured from what followed, he 
was arrested, and imprisoned by the Inquisition. From here he 
escaped, and in June, 1610, Father Seripanni writes to Father 
Persons,” that Alabaster was in Marseilles, and was speaking 
bitterly of Rome and the Jesuits, saying that Persons was at the 
bottom of the Powder Plot, and that Bellarmine had advised the 
assassination of King James. 

We then hear of him as having returned to England and 
reverted to Protestantism. But he was evidently no longer himself. 
On February 11, 1611, the news was that he had met an old 
Catholic friend, whom he assured that he meant to live and die 
in the Catholic faith, and begged that this statement might be 
made public. Again in later years there is other evidence 
that Alabaster’s Protestant convictions were very weak and 
wavering. It was probably a superstitious love of magic only, 
a common failing of those days, which kept him out of the 
Church. Nevertheless, his recantation made much noise, and 
James I., pleased with his learning, gave him a good living 
and made him a D.D. and a Prebendary of St. Paul’s. He 
published several Latin works, which are said to be full of 
cabalistic oddities, and died in 1640, and is buried at “ Holborn, 
near London.” 

If this story be correct, and its authorities seem to be con- 
clusive, the moral of Alabaster’s religious changes will not 
be one of supreme importance to either Catholic or Anglican 
apologists. In spite of his reversion to Anglicanism, Catholics 
will always feel that had the lot of the religious exiles of those 
days been less rigorous than it was, had it been possible to find 


1 Stonyhurst MSS. Collectanea, P. f. 485. 
2 Jbid. fol. 487. 
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for this wayward genius some happy home, where the sympathy 
of friends might have patiently guarded him against his own 
vagaries, he might have lived on till the end in that Fold which 
he entered with high motives—motives which inspired the noble 
sonnets which have just been discovered, for they all seem to 
belong to the period of his conversion. 

Mr. Dobell has already published some of the more striking 
poems. The following, however, marked by many happy 
phrases and showing genuine feeling, may be quoted as equally 
characteristic of their author’s style and inspiration : 


[St John the Evangelist.| 


High-towering Eagle! Rightly mayst thou feast 
Beheld so near to Christ’s solemnity ; 

That to His Godhead didst aspire so nigh; 

That at His Passion by His side wast pressed ; 
That at His sup didst lean upon His breast, 
(Boldness of love, upon His breast to lie !) 

And there didst suck of His divinity 

Which in thy heavenly Gospel is expressed. 

But did Christ suffer such love, passing mean ? 
Then, JESU, blame Thyself: for Thou hast given 
A precedent of large presumption, 

For I not only on Thy breast will lean 

But through Thy breast unto Thy heart will run. 
Is that such boldness? Therefore it was riven! 


[To the Cructfix.| 
Now I have found Thee, I will evermore 
Embrace this Standard where Thou sittst above. 
Feed, greedy eyes, and from hence never rove: 
Suck, hungry soul, of this eternal store ; 
Issue, my heart, from thy two-leavéd door 
And let my lips from kissing not remove. 
O that I were transforméd into Love, 
And as a plant might spring upon this Flower, 
Like wandering ivy or sweet honeysuckle ! 
How would I with my twine about it buckle 
And kiss His feet with my ambitious boughs, 
And run along upon His sacred breast, 
And make a garland for His wounded brows! 
—Lord, so I am: if here my thoughts may rest. 


[ Contritzon.| 


My sins in multitude to Christ are gone, 
Against my soul indictment for to make, 
That they His lingering vengeance may awake 
Upon my just deserts. Then run, O run 
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Out of mine eyes, tears of compunction ! 

One after other, run, for my soul’s sake, 

And strive you one the other to overtake, 
Until you come before His heavenly Throne : 
There beg of Christ grace for me to repent. 
And if He answer that my sins are great, 
Then let my second tears the suit repeat ; 

And if He say I have His grace misspent 
Then let my third and fourth and fifth entreat, 
Until that His excuses all be spent. 


Without attempting any comparisons, one may safely say 
that the man who could write sonnets like these, well deserves 
a place among the minor poets of his age. 


J. H. POLLEN. 











Reviews. 


I.—NATURE AND THE SUPERNATURAL! 


THE Vatican Council declared the confusion between Nature 
and Grace to be one of the most serious errors of the age. 
“And in truth,” says the author of Mature et le Surnaturel, 
“the question of the supernatural has underlain all the great 
conflicts of the Church in the last few centuries. By Naturalism, 
the great evil of recent times, its existence is directly denied ;.. . 
by Baius, Jansenius, and the fidezsts, the natural powers of Reason 
and Will are depreciated in the wish to maintain the super- 
natural, but with the result of undermining its foundations: by the 
liberals and the German semi-rationalists these natural powers 
are exalted beyond measure, with the result of reducing the super- 
natural to the condition of a mere accessory; whilst by others, 
who can see in the supernatural nothing beyond nature itself 
restored to its primitive integrity and perfection, matters are 
unduly confounded which ought to be carefully distinguished, 

. and these errors all spring from a prejudice which during 
the nineteenth century was particularly influential in aliena- 
ting minds from religion, the belief that Nature and the 
supernatural are incompatible with each other.” These words 
indicate the character of the Abbé Bainvel’s little volume. The 
theologian will recognize its subject-matter as that which is 
discussed in his treatises de Statibus, but the book is intended 
for educated Catholic laymen, and for their sakes we may 
explain that after first defining the meaning of the terms 
“nature” and “supernatural,” and discussing the objection made 
that these two factors are incompatible and cannot therefore be 
found together, the one superimposed on the other in the same 
substance, he expands the Catholic doctrine on human nature 


1 Nature et le Surnaturel, Par J. V. Bainvel, Professeur de Théologie 
l’Institute Catholique de Paris. Paris: Delhomme et Brignel. 
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as originally exalted in our first parents, as fallen on account of 
their sin, as transmitted in its fallen state to their descendants, 
and as restored in Christ. Then follow chapters on the present 
state of humanity in view of the question whether or not in 
its fallen condition it lost any of the proper constituents of 
human nature; on the mode in which the presence of the 
supernatural can be recognized as truly in us; and finally of 
the Immaculate Conception as a subject round which all the 
questions touching on the supernatural and the natural, grace 
and sin, can be grouped. ; 

We learn from the Preface that what is now published with 
slight revisions, was in its original form a course of lectures 
delivered in the winter of 1900-1 to the students of the Catholic 
Institute of Paris—to these, and to such others as availed 
themselves of the opportunity to attend, it being a rule of 
the Institute that lectures of this class should be open to all. 
The author claims that writing under such conditions he has 
had special opportunities for making his book practical, inas- 
much as in lecturing he has been brought into contact with just 
the class of minds for which he writes, and so has been saved 
from a too abstract and unreal notion of the preconceptions 
and difficulties by which they are influenced. There is no doubt 
that he has kept this thought before him, and that it has caused 
his expositions to have more actuality than others of the class 
which one might name. In particular we refer to the chapter 
Sur la constatation du surnaturel. This is a chapter devoted 
to the examination of some questions recently brought into 
prominence by what is called the Apologetic of Immanence 
—as, how far one can have experiential proof of the supernatural 
in oneself, and how, if the evidence for the supernatural suffices 
to cause conviction, to account for the fact that there are so 
many “unbelievers” whom it fails to convince. On this, 
as on the other topics with which he has to deal, M. Bainvel 
writes in a plain and simple style, with perfect courtesy towards 
opponents, and a markedly studious endeavour to understand 
and give due weight to their difficulties. 
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2.—LENT AND HOLY WEEK.? 


Although by the time these lines appear the season will be 
at an end to which this volume is specially appropriate, it is not 
likely that its interest will be greatly affected by such a circum- 
stance. Those who are acquainted with the little tracts,? in 
which Father Thurston has dealt with various leading features 
of the Holy Week Ceremonies, as he has likewise in sundry 
articles in our own pages, will know how extensive is the 
information which he has to impart, and how much light he is 
able to shed upon the interesting and curious field of history 
which he has so carefully explored. But not till they were thus 
fitted in their places as parts of one organic whole could the 
full value and significance of these separate studies be exhibited. 
Now that this has been done we have a treatise which invites 
attention not only as a solid and scholarly contribution to 
the history of liturgy and ritual, but also on higher grounds. 
We find here, in fact, a singularly instructive chapter in the 
history of development, showing how the Church has con- 
sistently pursued the one end of her mission throughout the 
ages of her existence, adapting her means to the requirements 
of an ever-changing world. The object, we can clearly see, 
has constantly been to raise men’s hearts from time to eternity, 
to teach them the true significance of their lives as a period of 
probation and merit, and the deep responsibility which attaches 
to all their actions ;—to convince the world of sin and of justice 
and of judgment. For this purpose she has ever set apart the 
season consecrated by the mysteries of Redemption, as a 
sanctuary of the year, in which the thoughts of her children 
might be emphatically called to truths which the pressure of 
business and pleasure so easily makes them disregard, and 
during it those considerations have ever been forced upon their 
attention which could most effectually influence them in this 
direction. Two points stand out in particular. The privilege 
of fellowship with Christ as members of His Church was 
brought home in early days by the protracted ceremonial 
accompanying the reception and baptism of neophytes ;—and 
no less markedly the sanctity of life for which Christians should 

1 Lent and Holy Week, or Catholic Observance and Ritual, By Herbert 
Thurston, S.J. London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1904. xv. 487 pp 


Price 6s. net. 
2 Published by the Art and Book Company. 
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strive was inculcated by the public penance imposed upon 
notorious offenders, and the heavy private penances voluntarily 
undergone by many throughout the Lenten season, over and 
above the fasting and other austerities common to all the 
faithful. This essential element,—change of heart, werdvora or 
repentance,—was evidently the dominant idea by which all 
observances were ‘inspired, and when the methods !ost their 
efficacy which had best suited a ruder and simpler, as well as a 
more leisured generation,—childish in its faults and childlike 
in its penitence,—others were designed to obtain the same 
result in another way. Thus it came to pass that such practices 
were introduced as the Quarant’ Ore, making of Lent a special 
period of prayer in direct communion with the Sacrament of the 
Altar,—and the Three Hours’ Service on Good Friday, which 
does so much to foster devotion to the Sacred Passion. All 
this and much more suggests itself as we peruse Father 
Thurston’s pages, which moreover furnish an admirable guide 
to the august ritual appropriated to the holy season. 

In the course of so lengthened a development the purely 
human element naturally exhibits itself, not only in such 
positive abuses as frequently attended the Carnival, or the 
Mi-Caréme, but likewise in strange, quaint, or grotesque 
customs which grew up here and there. Such are those 
connected with Shrovetide pancakes, Easter eggs, or the 
“flowering of the graves” on Palm Sunday. Of more local 
usage were the solemn funeral of “ Alleluia” by the choir-boys 
of Toul Cathedral, on Septuagesima, and the still more extra- 
ordinary function in another French Cathedral, where one of 
their choristers whipped an “ Alleluia top” out of the building 
on the same occasion. But this kind of thing is just the sort 
of growth which gathers round an old institution as inevitably 
as moss upon an ancient building, and serves as a monument of 
the vitality which has experienced the stress and strain of so 
many centuries. But we must refer those who desire rightly to 
appreciate the deep and varied interest of the subject to Father 
Thurston’s fascinating book. 


3.—ROME AND REUNION.! 
Mr. Spencer Jones is, as our readers are aware, an Anglican 
Vicar, who has made himself the apostle of a new but most 
sensible method of promoting the Reunion movement among 


1 Rome and Reunion. By Spencer Jones, M.A. London: Longmans, 
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his brethren. “If we desire Reunion, and intend to work for 
its realization, there is one stage in the process to which no one 
can reasonably take objection, and yet is most essential. Let 
us try and understand the position of those with whom we 
desire to unite.” This idea was the key-note of Mr. Jones’s 
England and Rome, and the circumstances under which this 
Rome and Reunion came to be written, show that his appeal 
has awakened a response in some hearts at least, we are not 
told how many. For this new tract is the republication of 
“An Inaugural Address to the Members of the Society of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury (Students of the Church in the 
West),” a Society established only last month and formed on 
the pattern of the “Eastern Church Association ”—which latter 
Association has been in existence some years, and has had 
for its object to study the Eastern Communions, and thereby 
convert the desire for reunion with it into a living movement. 

In this Inaugural Lecture, defining more precisely the work 
to'be undertaken, Mr. Spencer Jones insists that “the Holy See 
is opposed without being understood,” and that there is a grave 
need for re-examining the ordinary notions, as propagated by 
Church Defence agencies, about the relations, historical and 
doctrinal, between England and Rome. He then starts this 
re-examination by going through the various points of the 
Continuity question—the relation to Rome of the pre- 
Reformation English Church, and the character of the 
separation under the Tudors; and here it is a satisfaction to 
us Catholics to observe that the positions for which we have 
been contending during recent years are not only accepted 
by the lecturer, but in his judgment are coming to be more 
and more generally admitted. “Any one,” he writes, “who 
carefully follows the papers and speeches at successive Con- 
ferences and Congresses, not to mention literature of a more 
serious character, will be constrained to own that such a con- 
tention (as that the pre-Reformation England acknowledged 
all along the supremacy by Divine right of the Holy See) is 
forcing its way to the front and winning its way gradually to 
a final recognition.” In a second and third section, Mr.Spencer 
Jones deals very ably with some objections to Reunion with 
Rome which exercise much influence over minds. In particular 
he refers to Article XXXV., “the Bishop of Rome hath no 
jurisdiction in this realm of England,” and to those who contend 
that it is not straightforward to belong to a communion which 
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imposes this statement on its members, and yet strive for 
Reunion with the Papacy ; and he reminds these people of the 
readiness with which they themselves explain away the direc- 
tions about Absolution in the Visitation Office, the words of 
the Creed on the Virgin-Birth, and the bearing of Article VI. 
concerning the Canon of Holy Scripture on the wholesale rejec- 
tion by Anglican dignitaries, and amongst them by the editor of 
the Encyclopedia Biblica, of the contents, not only of other books 
of the Bible, but even of the Four Gospels. Would it not be more 
reasonable, asks Mr. Spencer Jones, to allow that a good many 
things have happened since the days when the Articles were 
drawn up, and that the effect has been to modify their sense in 
several particulars? Perhaps here we may not find ourselves 
altogether in agreement with the lecturer, but of the effective- 
ness of his retort there can be no doubt. 

Those already acquainted with Mr. Spencer Jones’s style will 
not need to be told how conciliatory a tone pervades it; so much 
so indeed, that courageous as is the position he takes up, it is 
hard to understand how any one not absolutely cantankerous 
can take offence at what he says. 


4.—THE OLD RIDDLE AND THE NEWEST ANSWER.! 


The title of Father John Gerard’s The Old Riddle and the 
Newest Answer is suggested by that of Professor Haeckel’s well- 
known work which is now on all the bookstalls, having lately been 
re-issued in cheap form by the Rationalistic Press Association. 
The Riddle in question is that as to the origin of the universe, 
for it is recognized, even by Physical Science, that the world, as 
we know it, “must have had a beginning and must come to an 
end ; and if it had a beginning, what is the force or power at the 
back of (Nature) which first set her going, and whence she 
draws the capability of performing the operations which we find 
her performing every day.” This Riddle has an ancient answer 
and a modern one. This ancient answer is that of the Theist, 
by the conclusiveness or failure of which the hopes of the 
Christian must stand or fall. The modern answer, in its newest 
form, is that of the out-and-out Evolutionist, whose special 
prophet is Professor Haeckel. To the ancient answer, Father 


1 The Old Riddle and the Newest Answer. By John Gerard, S.J., F.L.S. 
London: Longmans, Green and Co, 
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Gerard gives a final chapter, which is chiefly occupied in 
considering some of the objections urged against it, as that it 
is inconsistent with the reign of Law throughout the Natural 
World, and that it involves an anthropomorphic conception of 
God. But his immediate concern is with “the newest answer,” 
which he examines carefully in all its parts, applying to it the 
principle formulated by Professor Huxley : 


Positively—in matters of the intellect follow your reason as far as it 
will take you, without regard to any other consideration. And 
negatively—in matters of the intellect do not pretend that conclusions 
are certain which are not demonstrated or demonstrable. 


This principle was put forward by Professor Huxley as the 
foundation-stone of his theological Agnosticism; but it is sound 
enough in itself, and suggests such an inquiry as the present, 
as to whether a little more healthy Agnosticism is not desirable 
in another field. Father Gerard thinks it is, nor in so thinking 
is he without the support of good names. There are indeed 
numerous writers who maintain with the utmost confidence the 
absclute certainty of the most far-reaching evolutionary con- 
clusions, but they are not always those best entitled to speak 
in the name of science, and Father Gerard’s quotations show 
that most of the leaders of modern science speak much more 
doubtingly, and in fact have themselves given very emphatic 
warnings against over-confidence. 

When we are told that the doctrine of Evolution is able to 
give a satisfactory explanation of the universe, the first thing 
we need to know is the sense in which this magic word is used. 
Does it mean merely that it is a fact scientifically attested that 
in the organic world the higher and more complex forms of 
life have all been genetically developed from the lower and 
more simple; or that an evolutionary process pervades the 
entire universe, organic and inorganic alike, Nature, being but 
one vast machine so constituted from the very first that it was 
bound to produce in due course all the forms of being we see 
around us; or again, does it mean that Evolution is not merely 
a process, but also “a power, principle, or Law which governs 
and accounts for everything, and requires no further cause 
beyond itself”? Of these senses, the second includes the first, 
and the third includes the other two, but it is only the third 
which, if it can establish itself, can claim to be an entire 
explanation of the universe ; for if the process of evolution is 
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established as regards the organic world, the question still 
remains, how life was first introduced into the mass of inert 
matter; and if it is demonstrated that it pervades the entire 
universe, how there came into being the elements it postulates— 
the primitive nebula, with the collocation of its parts, and the 
force or motion by which they are actuated. Evolution, in 
either of the first two senses of the term, being thus in no 
way a rival to Theism, Father Gerard might have restricted his 
examination to Haeckel’s theory of Evolution as a force or 
power. Still,as Haeckel’s theory assumes the truth of the other 
two modes of evolution, it has been judged more satisfactory 
to include them in the scope of the inquiry. 

Haeckel’s theory, to define it more precisely, is that our 
present world had its first beginning in a vast nebula of 
infinitely attenuated and light material rotating upon its own 
axis. From this beginning, he tells us, “it is easy, on mathe- 
matical principles, to deduce and mathematically establish the 
further phenomena of the cosmic bodies, the separation of the 
planets, and so forth.” But how, we ask, about the recognized 
tendency of energy to dissipate into forms under which it 
becomes unavailable and waste? He answers that “the nebular 
hypothesis . . . has recently been strongly confirmed and 
enlarged by the theory that this cosmogonic process did not 
simply take place once, but is periodically repeated. . . . Frigid 
suns came into collision and are once more reduced by the heat 
generated to the condition of nebula.” And at the back of all 
these processes is the one ultimate reality “the universe, or 
cosmos (which) is eternal, infinite, and illimitable, . . . with its 
two attributes, matter and energy,” the former filling infinite 
space, the latter “running on through infinite time as an 
unbroken. development, with a periodic change from life to 
death, from evolution to devolution.” 

This all-potent theory Haeckel propounds not as conjectural 
but as demonstrated to the satisfaction of all unprejudiced men 
of science. On the other hand, Professor du Bois-Reymond, 
the distinguished Secretary of the Berlin Academy of Sciences, 
although himself an avowed Evolutionist and Materialist, is far 
from assenting to the certainty of this demonstration ; but, on 
the contrary, indicates Seven Enigmas for which Science has 
no solution to offer: (1) the nature of Matter and of Force, 
(2) the Origin of Motion, (3) the Origin of Life, (4) the apparently 
designed Order of Nature, (5) the Origin of Sensation and 
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Consciousness, (6) the Origin of rational Thought and Speech, 
and (7) Free-will ; and of these five sets down the first, second, 
and fifth as even beyond the possibility of solution. 

Father Gerard is far from claiming that Professor du Bois- 
Reymond’s testimony is to be taken straight off as disposing 
of Professor Haeckel’s, but he does claim, and with obvious 
justice, that the mere fact that men equally familiar with 
science and her teaching—and these are not the only two who 
could be ranged on their respective sides—can testify to such 
opposite conclusions, is sufficient justification for studying more 
carefully the reasons which are available on either side. And this 
is what he proceeds to do, taking Professor du Bois-Reymond’s 
Seven Enigmas as the subject-matter of his chapters. The 
readers of his Natural and Unnatural History are familiar with 
his style of treatment, but the present work is of a fuller and more 
systematic kind; and, while abstaining from a criticism which 
would be out of place in these pages, we may venture to 
anticipate that it will at least be recognized as having brought 
together a mass of valuable matter, and forming a useful aid 
for those who desire to judge for themselves on so topical 
and important a subject. We may add that special attention 
is paid to the question of intermediate forms, and to the 
suggested evolutionary pedigree of the Horse. 


5.—SIX MONTHS OF REVOLUTIONARY HISTORY.! 

Six Mois d’ Histoire révolutionnaire makes the fourth of 
M. Marius Sepet’s historical studies on the French Revolution. 
The six months’ period it covers, from July, 1790, to January, 
1791, was an important formative period in the revolutionary 
movement, and had both its political and religious side. On 
the political side it began with the resignation of Necker, now 
outdistanced by bolder spirits, and witnessed the rapid trans- 
ference of power from the Assembly to the Clubs especially 
to that of the Jacobins, the gradual extinction of the Royal 
authority, and the abolition of the Parlements. But it is 
for its consequences on the religious side that it is chiefly 
remarkable. The ecclesiastical revenues had all been con- 
fiscated in the previous December, and there had followed 
in the first half of 1790 the debates on the desirability 
of a civil constitution of the clergy. Pius VI. was alarmed, 


1 Six Mois d Histoire révolutionnaire. By Marius Sepet. Paris: Donniol. 
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but fully realizing the difficulty of the King’s position he 
merely wrote to him an earnest letter, exhorting him not 
to give consent to any invasion of the divine rights of the 
Church. Yet even whilst he was writing the projet du 
loi was passed by the Assembly, and sent up to the King, 
and on the 28th of July Louis XVI., weakly yielding, 
gave his assent, though he withheld the publication “until 
the consent of the Pope and the Bishops had been obtained ;” 
and wrote at the same time a piteous appeal to Pius VI. 
But the latter could not agree to a direct violation of the 
Church’s essential constitution, and on the other hand the 
Assembly, irritated at the bare thought of negotiation with the 
Holy See, terrified the King into a promulgation of the decree 
on the 24th of August. This Civil Constitution of the Clergy 
pretended to suppress many of the French dioceses; to 
rearrange the limits of those allowed to continue; to change 
the mode of appointment to vacant sees and benefices, which 
was henceforth to be by popular election; to change the mode of 
diocesan government, which was henceforth to be by a council 
of priests over whom the Bishop was to have merely the authority 
of a President ; and in carrying out and administering the new 
system the Pope was to be ignored. Moreover, to force 
the persecution to the bitter end, a subsequent decree of 
the Assembly enacted that every ecclesiastic should take 
an oath to maintain this Constitution, and that if any should 
refuse and still continue to exercise clerical functions they 
should be punished as disturbers of the national peace. And to 
this further measure the King’s assent was ruthlessly extorted. 
M. Sepet gives from the documents a striking account of the 
conduct of the clergy under this trial, especially of their stead- 
fastness in the session of the 4th of January, 1791, which he 
calls the last day of the ancient Church of France. It was a 
fidelity that did them honour. We often hear of the corrupt 
state of the clergy before the Revolution, and no doubt there 
were fearful scandals in their ranks, due mainly to the bestowal 
of Court patronage on unworthy candidates. Still, when the 
last hour came, the soundness of the general body was demon- 
strated in a way which compared favourably with the craven 
conduct of our English clergy under the closely similar tyranny 
of Henry VIII. Of the 135 Bishops only four took the oath 
—de Savines, Talleyrand, Jarente, and Lomenie de Brienne; 
and out of the numerous clergy of the second order only an 
almost insignificant minority. 
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6.—THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY.! 


The second volume of the Cambridge Modern History, that 
devoted to the story of the Reformation, impresses us as rather 
an unequal performance. The English chapters, on the whole, 
are excellent. Dr. Gairdner is obviously of all writers the most 
competent to deal with the reign of Henry VIII. He has been 
rather cramped for room, and a detailed discussion of minute 
facts is so essential to an understanding of the whole religious 
movement at this period, that his task has been rendered 
exceptionally difficult. Still he has been successful, we think, 
in giving a clear picture, even though it be one which is lacking 
in brightness and depth of colour. Mr. A. F. Pollard, sketching 
the reign of Edward VI., has devoted much space, after the 
example of the late Mr. Fraser Tytler, to a vindication of the 
policy and aims of the Duke of Somerset. That he was quite so 
far-sighted and unselfish a statesman as Mr. Pollard represents 
him to have been we should have some difficulty in crediting. 
In these matters of appreciation of character the personal 
equation counts for much, and although Mr. Pollard is by far 
the largest contributor to the present volume, he is not a writer 
in whose hands we feel safe. His estimate of the character 
of Charles V., for instance, seems to us much less convincing 
than that of Mr. Stanley Leathes, in the earlier part of the 
volume, or than the presentment of the political action of 
the same monarch in Mr. Armstrong’s recent biography. Of 
the reign of Queen Mary, Mr. Bass Mullinger draws a moderate 
and satisfactory picture, and Dr. F. W. Maitland is fully at home 
in the chapter on the “ Anglican Settlement and the Scottish 
Reformation,” which while discussing the religious changes of 
Elizabeth’s early years, devotes an even larger share of space 
to the progress of events in Scotland. Dr. Maitland has dealt 
more gently than might have been expected with the views 
of which such a writer as Canon MacColl is the mouthpiece ; 
but there is, on the other hand, nothing to show that the 
Downing Professor of Laws has in any fundamental respect 
changed his own former standpoint. 

Of the other contributions the most important seem to us 
to be those of Principal Fairbairn, who discusses both the 
tendencies of European thought during this age of religious 
change and also the work of Calvin and his influence upon 


1 The Cambridge Modern History. Planned by the late Lord Acton. Vol. II. 
Cambridge University Press, 1903. 
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Protestantism as a whole. In both these discussions Principal 
Fairbairn’s point of view is so widely different from ours that 
there is not much which attracts us, unless it be his occasional 
shrewd criticisms of the religious leaders—Luther, for example 
—whom he does not favour. At the same time we are always 
glad to find in any historian a willingness to do justice to what 
is good or great in opposing systems, and Principal Fairbairn’s 
philosophical attitude towards religious questions is less intoler- 
ably patronizing than that of some other moderate writers, in 
whom hostility seems almost more endurable than their 
negative aloofness. 

It must be confessed that distinctively Catholic questions 
seem in the present volume to fare but badly. The chapter 
upon the Council of Trent, by Mr. R. V. Laurence, Fellow 
and Assistant Lecturer of Trinity College, a writer whose 
name was not previously known to us, is altogether a most 
inadequate and disappointing contribution. Yet surely the 
Council of Trent and the counter - Reformation were not 
without their importance in the religious thought of the 
sixteenth century. We venture to appeal to a minor detail 
as an illustration of the writer’s insufficient preparation for 
his task, but a detail which naturally comes home to a 
reviewer in THE MONTH. It was part of Mr. Laurence’s 
allotted task to sketch the early history of the Society of Jesus, 
and amongst other points in his brief account he thinks it 
incumbent upon him to say a few words about the book of the 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius Loyola. After telling the 
reader magnificently, with something of the largeness and 
vagueness of touch which is expected now-a-days of the 
truly philosophical historian who hopes to be taken seriously, 
“that the spirit which breathes through its pages differs from 
that which distinguishes most mystical writings, in that the 
absorption of the soul in God is not to be the end of action but 
the source of inspiration for future work,” and that “the moral 
paralysis of pantheism, the danger of all mystics, is avoided,” 
Mr. Laurence adds a brief description of the work he is 
criticizing : 

According to the plan of the work the meditations are divided into 
four main divisions or weeks. In the first period the course of the 
meditations is conducted so as to produce in the neophyte a kind of 
hypnotism, a passive state in which he will be ready to receive the 
impressions that it is desired to make upon him. In the second week 
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the glories of the Heavenly King and the privileges of His service are 
set before the disciple. The armies of Christ and Satan are contrasted, 
and the demands that God makes upon men are set forth. The third 
and fourth weeks are devoted to meditation upon the sacred story, the 
Life and Passion of Christ, and the enormity of human sin; and 
finally the joys of heaven are set before the disciple. To gain them 
he must give up liberty and the freedom of thinking for himself. 
Absolute obedience to the bride of Christ, the Church, its doctrines, 
and its life, is the only way of salvation. 


Now although the Spiritual Exercises is a very famous 
book, and played a very notable part in the counter-Reforma- 
tion, it was by no means necessary that Mr. Laurence should 
have analyzed the work. Still, if he did attempt such a task, 
he might at least have taken the trouble to peruse the original 
text of a manual not more bulky than the /mztation of Christ. 
What should we think of a critic who, professing to give an 
account of the immortal volume last named, should tell us that 
the third book was devoted to the Blessed Sacrament, and the 
fourth to the Joys of Heaven? Mr. Laurence has plainly 
derived his knowledge of the Jesuits and Jesuit history from 
some wretched little third or fourth-hand compilation, like that 
of M. Hermann Miller, Les Origines de la Compagnie de Jésus, 
itself as worthless and pretentious a travesty as ever was 
penned. We own that we cannot feel much confidence in 
leaving ourselves in the hands of such a guide. 


7.—SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF PALESTRINA.! 

In a recent issue we drew attention to the selections from 
the works of Palestrina transcribed by Miss Gregory. The 
Mass Confitebor tibi, Domine, was then under review, and we 
expressed a high opinion of Miss Gregory’s work, but suggested 
that she had overdone the “colour,” been too lavish with her 
marks of expression. This magnificent motet is better adapted 
to such treatment than the Mass. It demands strong contrasts 
in tone and, in parts, sudden changes in expression. We have 
nothing but praise for Miss Gregory’s editorship. Those 
who consider Palestrina lacking in emotional power would 
do well to study this work. O holy and glorious Trinity! 
How perfectly the idea of glory is expressed in the opening 

1 Selections from the Works of Palestrina, Transcribed by Eleanor C. Gregory. 


O Holy and Glorious Trinity—O Beata et Gloriosa Trinitas. London: Henry 
Frowde, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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phrases; also in the Alleluia! How stirring the work is! 
It affects the listener as the spectator is affected by an 
elaborate Gothic west front, and is equally opposed to puri- 
tanical ideas. Palestrina’s name is one to conjure with now-a- 
days. Our leading choral societies show an increasing tendency 
to include his works in their programmes. To them this motet 
will present no great difficulty. There are several Catholic 
and Anglican church choirs who could render it adequately ; but 
it is quite beyond the power of the ordinary church choir. 
This leads us to repeat our advice that Miss Gregory and her 
publisher will include in their series some of the simpler works 
of the master. 


8.—WHO’sS WHO! 


Every year the contents of Who's Who are enlarged, and the 
extent of the enlargement is such that the current number 
contains six hundred more pages than that for 1900. Indeed to 
put it thus is to understate the increase. For this year the pub- 
lishers make a new departure. The numerous tables which till 
now have taken up the first hundred pages or so of the volume, 
and which originally formed the substance to which the biogra- 
phies were only a supplement, are now separated altogether from 
the latter and made into a separate volume under the title of 
Who's Who Year-Book, 1904. It is not necessary to say 
anything in praise of a book of reference with which all are 
familiar, and which all have come to regard as a quite indis- 
pensable adjunct to the writing-table. Perhaps, however, we 
may be allowed to express a little regret that of the Tables of 
Regiments and of the Navy, which used to figure in this Year- 
Book, portions should have been crowded out. The table of our 
warships is one in which in these anxious times we feel a special 
interest. Zhe Englishwoman's Year-Book, brought out by the 
same publishers, is another useful hand-book, teeming with just 
the information which all interested in woman’s work require 
to have. The increase in size is not so marked, but several 
entries are made more complete, and a few new ones added. 


1 Who's Who, 1904. Who's Who Year-Book, 1904. The Englishwoman’s Vear- 
Book, 1904. London: A. and C. Black. 
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n 9.—FROM A VENETIAN BALCONY.! 


From a Venetian Balcony and other poems is Lady Lindsay’s 
latest volume, and in its grace of thought and delicacy of 
y expression yields to none of its predecessors. The poems, 


ie seventeen in number, are mostly of Venice, though one or two 
- are of other North Italian towns. When one wishes to’ quote 
“ one must look out for something complete in itself within a 
, small compass, and we are thus constrained to pass over // mare 
. mi chiama, the Painted Missal, and the Povero Fornareto, not to 
P speak of others which are most attractive, and transcribe a 
portion of A Sunset Shell: 

Sunset all in a shell ? 

The luminous West imprisoned 

And held in the palm of your hand! 

Yon mystic opalescent land, 
. The dream scarce a poet can tell, 

Minimized, ay, re-christened 

Here, in a sunset-shell. 
> 


> Our world like thine is small; 

l Are we not made by one Maker? 
And is the gold sunlight more 
Than a perfect shell on the shore ? 
To Him who created all 


l An inch is as lov’d as an acre, 

f And the great the same as the small. 
; Perchance, as for whelks so for us 
The gate of broad vision is closéd ; 


Perchance on some wall outside 

The reflex of heaven is descried, 

Or, the converse of life fettered thus 
Is God’s heaven itself, pure, rosied— 
A glory still hidden from us. 


1 From a Venetian Balcony, and other poems of Venice and near lands. By Lady 
Lindsay, Pen sketches by Clara Montalba. London: Kegan Paul and Co. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


UNDER the title Anecdotes and Examples, Messrs. Benziger 
have brought out a collection of examples illustrative of the 
Catechism. They are arranged on a scaffolding supplied by 
the questions and answers of the Baltimore Catechism. Many 
of them are of course familiar friends, but there are a good 
many that are new, that are not found in previous collections. 
It was Father Spirago who originally selected and arranged 
them, but they have been supplemented by Dr. James Baxter. 

Lady Gilbert’s new story, Zhe Tragedy of Chris (London : 
Sands and Co., 1903), shows that “ Rosa Mulholland” has lost 
none of her sympathy for the Irish poor of her own sex, nor of her 
power to depict their good qualities with artistic delicacy and 
truth. The difficulties of the theme—“only a girl ruined ’”— 
are not only overcome most skilfully, but turned into oppor- 
tunities. It would have spoilt the story to have made Chris its 
heroine. As the humble friend and companion of “ Sheelia,” 
she can be allowed to win her way to the heart of the reader, 
and yet to exhibit, at times, traces of feminine weakness which 
prepare him to look upon her subsequent misfortune with 
genuine pity. Sheelia’s is an exceptionally noble character, 
but quite within the limits of probability, as viewed in the light 
of the history attributed to her. And the value of The Tragedy 
of Chris, as a work of fiction, is largely due to the fact that we 
are made to look at it as Sheelia herself saw it. We must leave 
the reader to make acquaintance for himself with the other 
characters of the story. They are evidently taken from life, and 
truthfully pourtrayed. 

The Story of St. Germain, by Mrs. Sophie Maude (London : 
Washbourne, 1903. 230 pp. 3s.), is a sequel to The Duchess of 
York’s Page, by the same authoress, and should meet with an 
equally cordial welcome from the young folk. As the dramatts 
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persone of a “true ” story—always more interesting than a 
made-up thing—historical personages appeal to the imagination 
of a child as they never could do from the dry pages of a lesson- 
book. But in Mrs. Maude’s story-book may be found the real 
letters which Queen Mary Beatrice and her children wrote to 
one another, all of them copied from MSS. in the British 
Museum ! 


Il.—_MAGAZINES. 


Some contents of foreign Periodicals : 
REVUE AUGUSTINIENNE. (March 15, 1904.) 

The Indissoluble Union of the Primacy with the See of Rome. 
A. Vandepitte. Alypius, St. Augustine’s Friend. Pt. III. 
The Monk. The Bishop. V. Bardet. A New Edition 
of Plain Chant. B. Laurées. Criticism and Louis Veuillot. 
Pt. III. The Catholics. G. Ze Liboux. The Beginnings 
of the Apostles’ Creed. S. Protin. Reviews, &c. 


ETUDES. (March 5 and 20, 1904.) 

The Right to Remonstrate. P. Dudon. Mgr. du Prat at the 
Council of Trent. /. Zournzer. Tuberculosis and Hygiene. 
P. Bernard. The State of the Education and Teachers’ 
Questions. /. Bournichon. Foreigners in China. /. Brucker. 
M. Loisy’s Case of Conscience. Benoit Emonet. The 
Edict of Nantes. Yves de la Briére. Why Dogma never 
dies. Gaston Sortais.. Louis XIV. and the Immaculate 
Conception. Henri Cherot. Reviews, &c. 


La CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (March, 1904.) 

Innocent XI. and Hungary. An Historical Prejudice in regard 
to Distinguished Men of Science (continued). The Rights 
of Animals. A Review of C. Rosadi’s // Processo di Gesu. 
A short account of Radium. Reviews, &c. 


RAZON Y FE. (March, 1904.) 

The Fathers of the Church and Classical Education. R. Ruzz 
Amado. The Pentateuch and Neo-Criticism. ZL. Murillo. 
The Principle of Life and Materialism from the point of 
view of Science and Philosophy. /./. Urrdburn. Lope 
de Vega. /. M. Alcardo. Spanish Legislation in Restraint 
of the Freedom of the Press. V.Minteguiaga. Real 
and Apparent Death, in reference to the Holy Sacra- 
ments. /. B. Ferreres. Reviews, &c. 
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BULLETIN DE LITTERATURE ECCLESIASTIQUE. 
History and Dogma (continued). Eugene Portalié. A History. 
of Positive Theology. Loués Saltet. Notes, &c. 
L’UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. 
The needs of Modern Preaching. Addé Delfour. The Critical 
Value of Church Authority. O. Rey. The Founding of 
New France. The Triple Alliance (continued). Comte 
Joseph Grabinskt. Reviews, &c. 
STIMMEN AUS MARIA LAACH. (March, 1904.) 
The Friburg Minster as a harbinger of artistic liberty. St. Bezssel. 
Criminal legislation and the freedom of the Will. 
V. Cathretn. Is Anglicanism on the way towards 
Rome? /. Bloetzer. 
DER KATHOLIK. (1904, I.) 
(This Magazine will in future issue but ten numbers yearly.) 
Modern charges against the staple of Clerical Culture. 
Ph. Kneib. Babylon and the Bible. Dr. /. Seldst. Ancient 
Stone Crosses. J. Raich. Commercial Catholicism. 
Dr. Rody. 








